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[KEATINCS | FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


0-07-1331 | SQUIRE'S 


SrA Usarecte tela CHEMICAL FOOD. 


MERE 

Edward Parrish, by contract, transferred the manu- 
facture of his Syrup to Squire and Sons, Her Majesty's 
Chemists. ‘The PU BLIC are CAUTIONED that Inferior 
IMITATIONS (differing in composition and strength) 
are sold as Parrish’, 


To escape imposition demand 


SQUIRE’S CHEMICAL FOOD, 


Of all Chemists, or free per parcel post, 2/-, 3/6 £6/- 


SQUIRE & SONS, 443, Oxford St., London, W. 
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4} DELICIOUSLY REFRESHING & INVICORATINC. S 
COX'S Non-Alcoholic 
“ANTI-BURTON” BREWED ALE PROMOTES 


SMALL POX & 
Possesses all the essential characteristics of — ~ A LUXURY 
ordinary SPARKLING ALE, and must not ’ FOR THE BATH 


MEASLES, 


be associated with artificially prepared THE SKIN 
beverages. Highly recommended by DR. : 
NORMAN KERR, PROFESSOR STOKES and THE onLy TRUE ANTISEPTIC 
other eminent analysts, SOAP eRiTiSH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


most errecrivein SKIN 
f On C8. ee dign SE, Seeee. SOREW TOP TRY TAY AY LANCET, 


INVALUABLE | 
FOR THE NURSERY] 





_COx and GO. 7 
176, YORK ROAD, KING’S CROSS, SOLD EVERYWHERE. / S 0) 


LONDON, N. RECOMMENDED BY 
ato = THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


Gold Medals. Paris, 1878:1889. 


Of Highest Quality, and Having | 
Greatest Durability are Therefore 
CHEAPEST. 
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HOMSON’S ‘cicr. Fisting CORSET. DELICIOUS + NEW - PERFUME ‘ 
T PERFECTION! Sod b all Dragers. THe Crown Perfumery Ce 
xcqiyay, ,,, One Million Pairs annually, 
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VJ G 5/- 
= Black 1/- extra, 
= Approved by all the polite 


BS Twewve FIRST MEDALS 


TS Ee Wand the celebrated 
Py era narasrenaiation of 00 yours otand. WN LAVENDER SALTS 


The Corset for the Million (No. 3403), all colors, at 3/6. 
W. S. THOMSON & CO., Ltd., Manufacturers, | ,S‘o/d nie Reject Counterfeits. 


BORD'S PIANOS 


25 per cent. discount for cash, or 14/6 per month (Second-hand 
10/6 per month) on the:THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 & 42, SouTHAMPTON Row, HOLBORN, 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. LONDON, W.C, « 
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BENGE F \wvalids ab and the aged 


DELICIOUS, a | AND DIGESTIBLE. 
a Benger’s admirable preparations.”—T7he if pean of sown” y* ion 
“ Retained w eS Gn Chena. It a 
is invaluable.”—London Medical Record 
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Benger’s Food Is sold In q by Chemists, dc., everywhere, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 





By FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Vols. IL. and II., to the Accession of Queen Anne. By Field-Marshal Viscount Wotrse.ey, x.P. Fourth 
Edition. In demy 8vo., with Portraits and other Illustrations or Plans. 32s. 


By MR. BALDWIN. 
AFRICAN HUNTING AND ADVENTURE FROM NATAL TO THE 


ZAMBESI. By Witi1am Cnarirs Batpwin, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by James Wor and J. B. 
ZwercxeErR. A Third and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and Map. In 1 vol.,demy 8vo. 18s. 
By MR. BAINES, C.B. 


FORTY YEARS AT THE POST OFFICE, 1850-1890. By Frenpzrick E. 


BAINES, C.B., sometime Surveyor-General for = Business and Assistant Secretary and Inspector- 
General of Mails. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo., with Diagrams, &c. 21s. 


By COLONEL DAVIS. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND QUEEN’S (ROYAL WEST SURREY) 


REGIMENT. By Lieut.-Colonel Joun Davis, F.S.A., Author of “ Records of the Second Royal Surrey 
Militia.” Royal 8vo., with Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. Vols. II. and III, 


EDITED BY MR. GOSSE. 
NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES. By Jouy Tomas Surru, formerly Keeper 


of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Edited by Epmunp Gossr. In 1 vol., demy 8vo., with 
Portrait. 15s. 


MR. BARKER’S RAMBLES IN FRANCE. 
TWO SUMMERS IN GUYENNE, 1892-93. A Chronicle of the Wayside 


and Waterside. By Kpwarp Harrison Bakker, Author of “ Wayfaring in France,” &c. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 16s. 


By MRS. BISHOP. 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN (Pauline de la Ferronnays), 


Author of “Le Récit d’une Seur.” With Extracts from her Diaries and Correspondence. By Maria 
CaTHERINE BisHor. Second Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo., with Portraits of Mrs. Craven. 21s. 


MR. HISSEY’S NEW BOOK OF ROAD TRAVEL. 
THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. The Chronicle of a Driving Tour. 


By James Joun Hissry, Author of “On the Box Seat,” &c. In demy 8vo., with sixteen Illustrations, and 
a Plan of the Route. 16s. 


By C. W. WOOD. 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of.“ East Lynne,” &. By 


Cuarites W. Woop, Author of “Through Holland,” &c. Third Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo., with 
three portraits and sixty-four other Illustrations. 6s. 


ANONYMOUS. 
PERSIAN PICTURES—SAFAR NAMEH. A Book of Travel in the East. 


In crown 8vo. 6s. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. 
ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST PLAYERS. By Wuuu» 


Pripeaux Courtney. In 1 vol.,demy 8vo. 14s. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
MEMOIRS OF AN AUTHOR. By Percy Fivzcenaxp, m.a., F.s.a., Author 


of **The Lives of the Sheridans,’”’ &c. In 2 vols., demy 8vo., with Portrait. 28s. 


By MR. STORY. 
THE LIVES OF JAMES HOLMES AND JOHN VARLEY. By A rnzzp 


Tuomas Story, Author of the “ Life of John Linnell.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo. 14s. 


By COLONEL CAMPBELL. 
LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA DURING THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


By CoLin FREDERICK CAMPBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal Lord Wotseiey. In 1 vol., crown 
8vo., with Map and a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


London: RICHARD BEN'LEY & SUN, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in @rdinarp to Ber Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—WEW VOLUME. 


EDITED BY A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PHEASANT. NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Mac- 
PHERSON.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-Wortiey.—COOKERY. By ALEXANDER 
Innes SHanp. With 10 Illustrations by A. Thorburn, and various Diagrams in the 
Text by A. J. Sruart-Wortizy. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Also, Recently Published, price 5s. each. 
THE PARTRIDGE.—THE GROUSE. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-4. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: being part of an Inquiry into 


the Structure and Methods of Tribal Society. By Freprric Szzsonm, LL.D. FSA . 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 12s. 


MIND AND MOTION AND MONISM. By the late Groraz Joun 
Romangs, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 48. 6d. 


FALLACIES OF RACE THEORIES AS APPLIED TO 
a Essays by Wittiam Darton Basinetox, M.A. 
rown 8vo 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF RICHARD 
JEFFERIES. Selected by H. 8. Hoonz Warten. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

THE TENTH MUSE, and other Poems. By Sir Epwin Agnotp, K.O.LE., 
Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS OF THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE. By A. R. Bennett, Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers; 
Divisional Engineering Superintendent in London to the United Telephone Company, 
Limited, 1880. With 169 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. By P. Anpzrson Granam. 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


_ THE SILVER LIBRARY.—7WO NEW VOLUMES. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other Essays. By 


James AnTHONY Frovupr. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


NADA THE LILY. By H. River Haaearp. With 23 Illustrations by 
C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

















NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. By Hm 


Cuoate Prince. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


*,* Anarchism is a leading motive in this book hardly less than the love story which runs through it. The 
scene ‘s Blois and the story indicates the triviality of French provincial life, and sets forth, through the characters, 
the claims and views of Anarchism, with a disinct leaning to the conservative view. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS: a Story of Child Life. By Eprra 


HENRIETTA Fow.er. With 12 Illustrations by Partie Burne Jonzs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
“ Mise Fowler's book is an exquisite study of child life. . The authoress’s reticence and delicate knack of 
suggestiveness are among the finest characteristics of her work.” ”— Dar News. 


MATTHEW FURTH. By Ina Lemon, Author of “A Pair of Lovers.” 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Dororuza Gerarp, Author of 
“ Lady Baby,” &. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


- . Here we ae everyday life cleverly ‘portrayed . . and enter one of those social regions in the descrip- 
tion of which Miss Gerard is unrivalled.” Morne Post. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London and New York. 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 











BY THE AUTHOK OF “AN OLD MAID’'S LOVE.” 


MY LADY NOBODY. By Maarten Maarrtens, Author 


of “God's Fool,” “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” &c. Second Edition, in one vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY, 


BEWITCHED. By Emity Bennett. In two vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


COLONEL NORTON. By Ftorence Montcomery, Author 


of “Misunderstood,” etc. Second Edition. In three vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. A New Novel. By C. L. Anrrosus. In 


three vols., crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. An Episode in the Career of an 


Adventuress. By F. H. BALFOUR (Rose George Dering), Author of “Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 
In one vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 


TODDLE ISLAND. Being the Diary of Lord Bottsford. 


In one vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. By L. Dougatt, Author 


of “ Beggars All,” ete. In one vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY. A Study ot 


Certain Phases of Life in California. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHEL. In one vol. cr. 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 


A PARSON AT BAY. By Harotp Vatiines, Author of 


“The Transgression of Terence Clancy,” etc. In one vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In one vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOW READY. 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Etizazeru Goprrey, Author 


of “’T'wixt Wood and Sea,” ete. In two vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS,” &c. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa Novcuerre Carry, 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &c, Jn three vols., crown 8vo. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Borumeron Srsezt, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Wer Majesty the Queen. 
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N Established 1824, 
~~ Award— Paris, Melbourne, 
~~ 5 Gold "Medals, Di- 
plomas, and wae a wherever 
<> P slashing 


The reputation of nearly a century as the most reliable preparation for 
Cleansing and Brilliantly Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Metal, 


Platinoid, &o. Can be obtained retail everywhere in 6d. and 1s. Pots, 2d. and 

1d, Tina, ‘and 1d, Cardboard Boxes, Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 

LONDON OFFICE: 8ST. GEORGE’S HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Lime Fruit Juice. 















The LANCET says:—‘“ We 
counsel the public to drink 
Lime Fruit Juice wherever 
and whenever they list. It is 
a far more wholesome drink 
than any form of alcohol.” 
















A teaspoonful of MONTSERRAT LIME FRUIT 
JUICE in a small glass of water, taken on rising, is 
better for average humanity than a large quantity of 
medicine. It costs but about One Shilling for a pint 
bottle. Not an expensive experiment. Good also 
as a beverage in place of lemons. Sold everywhere. 
tot and Grocers. 


| DELICIOUS & NUTRITIOUS. 
NO EGGS 
REQUIRED. 


The best resource for every housekeeper—affording 
| a constant variation in the daily menu. P OWDE R 


Specially handy for use in summer—So cool and refreshing with Fruits, 
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makes Good 
i COMPLEXIONS. 


"THERE is nothing more beautiful on earth than a bright, 

clear, healthy complexion. Yet how few people have 
it. They allow Eczema, Pimples, Bruises, Burns, Boils, 
and Cuts, to have their own way until all beauty vanishes. 


HOMOCEA 


will restore what seemed hopelessly lost. Apply a little 
to the disfigured part, and it will not only relieve pain, but 
will leave the skin in a perfectly clear, healthy condition. 
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Prevents HAIR 
FALLING OUT. 
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Homocea Touches the Spot. 
WE have trustworthy evidence that one of the great 


virtues found in 5: 

x 

% 

me 

is that it is a preventive of the Hair falling out. Rub 
thoroughly in every night, and wash the Hair every morn- 34 
ing with Homocea Soap, and you will find the hair stop ¥ 
coming out, and a new crop coming on. Sold by all ™ 4 
chemists, Is. 114d., and 2s. 9d. per box. % 
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A STORY 3,000 YEARS OLD. 


Yo know the ancient story about Penelope, the wife of Ulysses? No doubt, for it 
has been told over and over for the last 3,000 years. Nevertheless, let us have it 
once more—cut short. Ulysses went off to the wars and left Penelope at home. A 
very long time elapsed and he didn’t come back. People tried to persuade her to 
marry again. She said she would as soon as she finished a piece of cloth she was 
weaving. All right, they said, thinking they should have her married again before 
the new moon was old. But they were disappointed. Determined to await the return 
of her husband, she picked apart every night as much of the cloth as she had woven 
during the day. “A very obvious device,” you say, “ yet what of it?” A good deal 
of it. It made the old Greek vagabond happy on his return, and it furnishes me with 
a neat and effective illustration. Kindly read the following letter, and you will see 
the point for yourself. “In the spring of 1886 I began to suffer from illness. I felt 
weak, languid, and tired. My appetite was very poor, and what little food I took gave 
me great pain at the chest, sides, and back. After every meal I was sick, my stomach 
being unable to retain my food. I dieted myself, taking only plain and simple food, but 
this made no difference. As time went on, the pain at my chest and side increased, 
until it was like a knife cutting me. In this way I continued until October, 1889, when 
I was obliged to give up my situation. At this time I was in service at the Rectory, 
Tetsworth. I returned to my home, where I finally became so weak that I could not 
lift a knife to my mouth. I was fed on slops, but even this light nourishment gave 
me intense pain and distress. I got little or no sleep at night, and wasted away so 
much that I did not think I should live. During my long illness I was treated by 
several different physicians, but their medicines did me no good. In March, 1890, my 
mother persuaded me to try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After taking one bottle 
I found relief. The sickness left me and my food gave me no pain. After having used 
three bottles I was cured, and have never had a day’s illness since. My mistress and 
others asked what had cured me, and I told them it was Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I 
am willing that this statement should be published. (Signed) (Mrs.) Agnes Sadler, 
Coombe Wood, Cuddesdon, near Wheatley, Oxfordshire, February 2nd, 1894.” In 
Mrs. Sadler’s letter you will observe parts of two sentences set in italics by the printer 
Be good enough to read them again. The idea is that the lady’s stomach rejected 
food, and that she wasted away. Why? Because the human body is like the web or 
cloth which Penelope was weaving and unravelling, so long ago. The food we eat 
weaves it bigger, and wear and tear pick it to pieces. This happens every day—all 
the time. When the weaving equals the unravelling, you are well; when the 
unravelling is more than the weaving, you do what Mrs. Sadler did—you waste away. 
The weaver (or builder) is the stomach and the other organs of digestion. Our 
correspondent suffered from a failure of these organs to do their work. Her food lay 
and fermented in her stomach. Hence all her pains and sicknesses. Unless one can 
digest, it is worse than useless to eat. Because, instead of making you feel strong, 
courageous, and ambitious, food turns against you, becomes sour, rotten, and 
poigonous, and scatters the seeds of suffering in every part of your body reached by 
the corrupted blood ; and that is everywhere. This is indigestion and dyspepsia—the 
bane and curse of all life, civilised or savage, since man appeared on the earth. Read 
Mrs. Sadler’s letter again to see how it begins, how it advances, the horrors of being a 
slave to it, and (best of all) how to cure it. Homer made Penelope famous in a poem, 
but through their letters and words of thanks for rescue from suffering, the women of 
England have conferred a better renown on Mother Ssigel and her great discovery. 
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IL GILDDS 2D, D—ELWY, Ke 
HEALTH FOR ALL !I! THESE FAMOUS Pills PURIFY the 


BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, on 


the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE. 

ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great 

HOLLOWAY S mS gee ae ne of LIFE. They are wonder- 

y efficacious in all ailments incidental 

Females, Young or Old. To the Emigrant, Traveller, Soldier, and Sailor they will be 
found invaluable in the time of need in every clime, in all stages of life. 
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Cheap Editions of 
STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. From m the French of M. Guizor. By 
AnpreEw Scosiz. raRy Edition. Crown 8vo., with Four Portraits, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. From the French of M. Micnet. 
By Anprew Sooste. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo., with Two Portraits, 6s. . 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. With Plans. Crown 8vo. 2s, and Is. 4d. 

THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By Cuaries Ratusone Low, late 
Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. One Vol., crown 8vo., with a Portrait, 65. 

ERS TO A FRIEND. By the late Connor TuirLwaL, D.D., Bishop of St. 

Davids, and Edited by the late Dean Stantay. In One Vol., crown 8vo., with a Portrait, 68. 

HE LIVES OF PAINTERS: Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, Turner. By Joan Traps, F.S.A. Crown Svo., with Portraits, 6s. 
HE LIFE OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM (Author of the 


“Ingoldsby Legends ”). By his Son, the Rev. Richarp H. Datton Barnam. In One Vol., crown 8vo., 
with Portrait, 6s. 


HE LIVES OF WITS AND HUMOURISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, ret 
the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, &., &c. By JoHN Timss, F.S.A. In Two 
Vols., crown 8vo., with Forties 128. 

DUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barton Baker, Author of “ French Society from the 
Fronde to the Great Revolution.” With a Portrait of Peg Woffington. Popular Edition, Revised. Crown &vo., 6s. 
LIVES OF STATESMEN: Burke and Chatham. By Jonn Tips, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo,, with Portraits, 6s. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. JOHN RUSSELL (“ Parson Russell”’) of 
Tordown, North Devon. By the Author of “ Dartmoor Days,” “ Wolf-Hunting in Brittany,” &. In One 
Vol., crown 8vo., with a Portrait, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


are indispensable to personal attractions and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


\ ROWLANDS 
ODONTO 


SS eae ai / preserves and beautifies the teeth, strengthens the gums and 
Os pA A ROWLAND & SONS. Y gives delightful fragrance to the breath, it eradicates tartar, 
Faw removes spots of incipient decay, and gives a pearl-like 
whiteness to the teeth; 2s. 9d. per box. 


Ask anywhere for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, of 20, Hatton Garden, London. 


A MERRY HEART GOES ALL THE DAY, 


A SAD ONE 
BUT AN HOUR. 


GENERAL DEPRESSION. 


‘Those of our Readers who are afflicted with 
Liver Troubles and suffer from their Irritating and 
Depressing effect on the Temperament should try 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is especially commend- 
able for this purpose, but it will also be found 
useful for other ordinary ailments, particularly 
when they result from over-eating or undue ex- 
eitement.”—Science Siftings. 

[PORTANT to all Leaving Home for a Change.—Don’t go without a bottle of 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.’ It prevents any over-acid state of the blood. It should be kept in every 
bedroom in readiness for any emergency. Be careful toavoid rash acidulated Salines, and use KNO’S “ FRUIT 
SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too thick and (impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or 
adhesiveness in the mucus membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea and disease. 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” prevents and removes diarrhea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution 
the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stages of 
a disease it has in many instances prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness, 
GMALL POX, Scarlet Fever, Pyzsmia, Erysi ipe las, Measles, Gangrene, and almost 
every mentionable disease,—* I have been a nurse for upwards of ten years, and in that time have nursed cases 
of scarlet fever, pyemia, erysipelas, measles, gangrene, cancer, and almost every mentionable disease. During the 
whole time I have not been ill myself for a single day, and this I attribute in a great measure to the use of ENO’S 
*FRUIT SALT,’ which has kept my blood in a pure state. I recommend jit to all my patients during convalescence, 


















Its value as a means of health cannot be over-estimated.—April 21, 1894,” A ProressionaL Nursz. 
CAUTION .—Examine cach bottle, Cee a ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Prepared only at ENO’S *“‘ FRUIT SALT” Works, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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Scylla or Charybdis 2 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Avutnor or ‘Nancy,’ ‘Secoyp THovents,’ ‘ A BEGINNER,’ ETC. 





Carter VII, 


Se first dip into the cold water has been taken. The bugles 

have sounded the charge, but the battle has not really been 
engaged. The ice has, however, at least been broken. Thanks, 
as he feels with regret, to no timely candour of his own, the fact 
he has been too lacking in moral courage to impart is in his 
mother’s possession. He will, with his own goodwill, not again 
approach the subject for some days—not until it has had time to 
lose its first rough edge of unwelcome strangeness—and mean- 
while, by subtle allusions and side-lights attractively thrown, he 
will awake her interest and disarm her prejudices. 

To do the latter is, as he is aware, no easy task. The whole 
shape and frame of her shut-in life has tended to intensify them. 
In that deep and narrow heart, if the impressions made are few, 
they are fathomlessly profound. Yet he would not be a lover if 
all his misgivings were not bottomed by a conviction that if his 
enchanting love could but plead her own cause by her mere 
presence, the victory would be won; that under all the differences 
so prominently brought out by Euphemia, the two rulers of his 
heart would recognise their essential likeness to each other. But 
the millennium is not an event which any of us looks out for 
to-morrow ; and to effect his purpose of drawing together the 
two lives so essential to him, he must have time—plenty of 
time. Time is just what one of the essentials seems determined 
to deny him. It would not be she if she assaulted him by direct 
attack. Her mild and circuitous advances would be recognised as 


such only by one who knew her as well as he. 
VOL. OY. 2F 
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But scarcely has Abigail, happily drowsy after the strong wine 
of Doll Bramshill’s commerce, bid a sleepy good-night and shut 
the door, before Mrs. Clarence has begun to dig her trenches. 
And yet he does his hasty best to take the direction of the talk 
into his own hands. 

They are in his study and smoking-room—a room less cramped 
than the narrow exterior of the house would lead one to expect, 
which “gives” upon a slip of garden, and whither they have 
descended for Harry to smoke. He is, it is true, at full liberty 
to blow his clouds as freely as Zeus all over the house. Mrs. 
Clarence loves the smell of tobacco with that strong associated 
love so much more potent than any affection called out by the 
real merits of the object itself—because it is connected with her 
boy—and which has made countless eyes fond of the ugly, 
countless ears fond of the discordant, countless noses fond of the 
unfragrant. 

“She is a dear little guest,” says Harry, taking another rose- 
leaf-tipped cigarette from the box beside him, and rushing into 
hasty encomium of the departed miss, with as little real care for 
her excellences as it is possible to combine with such an emphasis 
of appreciation. 

“Yes, isn’t she? so full of tact. I dare say that she saw we 
wanted to talk, and so pretended to be tired.” 

The young man is conscious that if Miss Dent has discovered 
any such anxiety in his own case, she must have used a very 
strong magnifying glass; but he only says, still with that 
desperate effort to keep to Abigail: 

“T only wish she were not quite so civil! Ido not wonder at 
Adolphus ”—laughing—“ being shocked at her determination to 
fetch and carry for him. Do you notice my frantic and generally 
unavailing efforts to hinder her waiting hand and foot upon me?” 

“Yes, she is most obliging ; still, I am glad she is gone. When 
one wants to talk really, it is better to do so wnter vier augen.” 

At the present moment Harry would much prefer forty eyes to 
the four upon which his mother congratulates herself, bui he 
only says: 

“How much I wish that you smoked! Are you sure that 
it would make you sick? It would be so much more com- 
panionable !” 

“Do ladies generally smoke now ?” she asks, marvelling at her 
own subtlety. “I mean, have you had the idea put into your 
head lately by seeing any smoking ladies?” 

“T have no reason for supposing that the magnificent Euphemia 
smokes, if that is what you mean.” 
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It is not in the least what she has meant, of which both are 
perfectly aware; but this unexpected parry of her stroke throws 
her back to her starting-point. Her powers of invention are not 
very great, and it is a matter of two or three minutes before she 
sets another snare for him, although it wears the aspect of a 
rejoinder to his last remark: 

“ Although Lady Bramshill has spoilt her, I fancy that she has 
been nicely brought up.” 

He falls into the trap. 

“ As to that, I think that a good many girls who are nicely 
brought up smoke—cigarettes, of course—nowadays.” 

There is a slight heat in his tone, which tells her what she 
wanted to know—in addition to possessing the tastes of a tramp 
and a jockey, Honor Lisle smokes! Another silence, scented by 
the tobacco-flowers, which—suitable blossoms!—are sending in 
their nightly perfume through the wide-open French windows. 
He is back in thought in the red-hung tabagie at Briarly Cottage, 
recalling the little shock—so much of his mother’s leayen was in 
him—with which on the first night of her revelation to him he 
had seen Honor sending two little shafts of smoke through her 
delicate nostrils; recalling, too, his subsequent perfect reconcile- 
ment to, nay, rapture in, the sight. It seems to him that all the 
most characteristic self-revealing things she had ever said to him 
had come through a light veil of smoke, a veil which had em- 
boldened her to bare the harmless secrets of her odd, shy heart 
tohim. But to his mother he can never explain this. It must 
be by some other side of their two natures that he must try to 
draw them together. 

“You know that my clock is always twenty years behind 
anyone else’s,” she says; and her remark steals with strangely 
discordant effect into his reverie, considering how very softly it 
is made; “but I never can reconcile myself to the idea of a 
woman with a pipe in her mouth!” 

“A pipe!” he echoes, horrified. ‘Good heavens! I should 
think not! You will not find anyone to disagree with you 
there.” 

“Shall I not! I did not quite know how fast the world is 
travelling, its speed has got so far beyond me.” 

Then, with a pang of fear lest she may be alienating him, 
freezing up some coming confidence by the touch of bitterness in 
her tone, she adds humbly : 

“I know that I am, without joking, curiously behindhand 
in my ideas. I do wish you would try to make me a little 
more what they call ‘up to date,’ to tell me what really 

2¥Fr2 
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nice people—I know that you have lately been with some 
really nice people—think and feel and do in these kind of 
matters.” 

Her humility touches him, coupled with her obvious desire 
to conquer all her deepest repugnances in order to meet him, 
touched, too, by the pathos of her transparent stratagem, the little 
incidental compliment to his Eastshire associates. 

“T have no wish for you to cut yourself upon anyone else’s 
pattern,” he answers half lightly, yet with emotion; “you do 
well enough for me as you are; I had rather see other people ”— 
with an involuntary lowering of his voice—“ try to cut themselves 
upon yours. Yet”—conscious of, and repudiating the falseness 
of the impression conveyed by this last clause—‘it would make 
but a botch and a bungle, and, so that there is likeness and 
sympathy in the main things—the things that really matter, the 
everlasting yea and the everlasting nay—what do a few differences 
in detail signify ? ” 

This sentence has an oracular air, or would have if it were not 
thrown out more as a vague reflection than addressed precisely to 
his auditor. Yet it seems to her so evident an abandonment of 
his fencing off the subject that she takes her courage in both 
hands, and makes her first direct assault. But again a few 
minutes elapse before the battering-ram, so timidly handled, is in 
working gear. 

“Was the lady you met at Briarly Cottage, and whom I so 
unaccountably mistook for a man, Miss Lisle? How does she 
spell it—L-i-s-l-e or L-y-l-e ? ” 

“L-i-s-l-e.” 

“Oh, thanks. Is she—I was going to ask—as like me in herself 
as you describe her to be in person?” 

“Not on first acquaintance—not on the surface; but, in the 
essentials that go to make up the basis of character—the rock on 
which all else is founded—she is extremely like you. In the first 
place ”—stroking one of the little white hands that lies nervously 
opening and shutting itself on her lap—she is very nearly as 
full of prejudices as you are”—taking all the sting out of the 
word by stooping to kiss the hand over which his own has been 
lovingly passing. : 

“ Am I prejudiced?” 

But he is too absorbed to answer, lifted by his theme to the 
stars. 

“And in mind and body she is as high and clean and 
true.” 

The mother turns her head aside. Is it because, if his words 
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had not done so, the thrill in his voice would have told her that 
the axe has fallen ? 
* * * * * 

“The Vaughans have evidently let their house,” announces 
Abigail from her usual watch-tower at the window next 
morning. 

“ Have they ?” 

A ten days’ visit from Miss Dent has perfected her hostess— 
or she thinks so—in the art of throwing in apparently coherent 
expressions of assent or dissent to propositions of which she has 
not heard one word. 

“Yes. I see a footman smoking down the area.” 

“Do you?” 

“T cannot think where, in a house of that size, they can put a 
footman.” 

“No?” 

The tone of the last monosyllable betrays such an apparent 
inattention that the girl turns her head, and sees Mrs. Clarence 
puckering vexed brows over an open note. It is an invitation— 
nay, @ command, more peremptory than any predecessor—from 
Lady Bramshill to repeat the visit of yesterday on a larger 
scale—to come earlier and stay later, eat and drink more, etc. 

In the present state of her spirits—which, indeed, always need 
tender handling—the idea of another enormous afternoon exposed 
to the kitchen fire, so to speak, of her friend’s large assiduities, 
with no cool springs of inward comfort to refresh her spirit, is 
intolerably irksome; and yet 

“You would like to go, of course, dear child?” she says 
sweetly, yet a little mournfully. “So you shall—so we will, of 
course. I am afraid we can hardly expect Harry to sacrifice 
himself again. Ah! here he comes. We will hear what he 

“What is he supposed to be going to say ?” 

In answer, she puts the note into his hand. 

“Well”—giving it back to her—‘ is there any just cause or 
impediment?” 

“That is for you to decide”—unable to keep a shade of 
surprise out of her voice. “I thought—I imagined ——” 

“T suppose ”—laughing—“ that I ought to give the colossal 
charms of Miss Euphemia another chance of vanquishing me; 
and you must confess that this dear little town does not afford 
any great variety of entertainments. Have you any alternative 
to suggest ?” 

“ None.” 
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“Then we will certainly go. I will sit at the knees of Miss 
Euphemia, or as near them as I can reach up, and Abigail shall 
complete the conquest of Adolphus.” 

“You may laugh, but he is a very nice boy.” 

“When once he is retrieved from the bushes,” rejoins he 
teasingly. 

His mother has gone docilely to her bureau. He follows her, 
and lays his hand on her cool gray shoulder. 

“ What is play to us is death to you, dear. Why should you 
sacrifice yourself? I saw the extremity of anguish your 
pleasuring caused you yesterday. Why risk a recurrence? 
Stay at home, and go to church several times. Judging by the 
din of your bells, there is never a moment when there is not a 
function of some kind or other going on in one or other of your 
joss-houses.” 

Her pen pauses, and she lifts a doubtful face, half relieved, 
half hurt. He has never before jeered at her church-going pro- 
pensities, nor has he ever before proposed to forego her company 
upon any occasion when it was possible for him to enjoy it. And 
yet—to be let off! 

Her boy’s hand is still on her shoulder. 

“T will say that you are indisposed. In a sense, Heavens 
knows it is Gospel truth!” 

“Had you really rather I did not?” 

She herself could not say whether she wishes for “Yes” or 
“No” to this last, question. 

“ Much rather. Do you know that I do not think you realize 
how miserable you look when you are out a-pleasuring.” 

“Dol? I thought I had hidden my feelings so well.” 

*‘ And your patient misery makes me miserable ; so——” 

“So I am to be left at home?” 

“Yes; you are to be let off your gridiron for to-day. I do not 
say that you will every day.” 

“Every day! Do you mean to go to The Beeches every 
day?” 

“God forbid! I mean, every day that we are to be dragged 
there.” 

The phrase implies reluctance, but her surprised ear tells her 
that there is no real unwillingness. Are his and her thoughts 
beginning to diverge so widely that he is glad to get away from 
her even for an afternoon ? 

Now that she has acquiesced in his arrangement, there is 
certainly a briskness in his manner which was absent at 
breakfast. 
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“T will keep an eye upon Adolphus and Abigail.” 

“And Adolphus and Abigail will keep an eye upon you and 
Euphemia,” retorts she, delighted, and launching rosily into 
elemental repartee. 

Neither of them expresses any regret at Mrs. Clarence’s 
secession, though Abigail fires off a radiant parting hope that she 
will not be too dull all alone at home, as they trot off in their 
hansom—a vehicle for which, since they are only two, they have 
exchanged yesterday’s crawler. 

It is not till five minutes after they are gone that the explana- 
tion of Harry’s readiness to go dawns chilly upon his mother’s 
mind. ‘To Euphemia Bramshill, though otherwise absolutely 
without charm for him, he will be able to talk of Honor Lisle! 

The tone she may take—the tone that his mother yesterday 
heard her take—about his divinity, is not such as to content or 
do otherwise than irritate him ; and yet he had rather be irri- 
tated by hearing her unworthily mentioned than do without 
hearing her spoken of at all. 

He is gone to The Beeches to share in a form of festivity which 
he has always spurned—a garden-party—and to accept the 
hospitality of a family for one member of which he has a pro- 
nounced distaste, solely because to that one member he can talk 
of Honor Lisle. She will be not only in his thoughts, but on his 
lips, all the afternoon. Here at least—as far as thoughts go— 
she and her boy will meet, glad as he was to escape her ; for she 
herself thinks of nothing else all day—nothing but Honor Lisle ; 
the girl who smokes, and breaks in horses, and sleeps under hay- 
stacks; who can have none of the instincts or feelings of a lady ; 
who has doubtless taught him that new sneer at the religious 
duties which, if he has not practised very rigidly himself, he has 
always reverenced in his mother: Honor Lisle, in whom— 
cruellest cut of all—Harry imagines—she is very sure that it can 
exist only in his warped fancy—a likeness to herself, an ironical 
outside likeness, covering such deep dissimilitude. 

Like or unlike, she cannot get away from Honor Lisle. Honor 
Lisle puts on her bonnet with her, walks downstairs and opens 
the street-door with her, passes along the lifeless street with her, 
enters the corbelled and gargoyled western door of St. Michael’s 
Church with her, sits on the next prie-diew to her through the 
intoned and chanted evensong, makes nonsense of her prayers and 
a mockery of her praises, and, finally, insists on walking home 
with her. 

Would not one naturally hate a person who pursued one with 
so relentless a persecution? The passion of hatred has had so 
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small a part in her life that she scarcely knows or can recognise 
its aspect. She is only heavily conscious that all day long some- 
thing ugly and frightening is creeping on hands and knees into 
her heart. It has so long to do it in, too, for the absentees do not 
return till the high-swinging bells in the dusking belfries are 
ringing the curfew. They come in with a sort of whiff of the 
country still clinging to them—Abigail with her hands full of 
hothouse-flowers and her mouth of blissful babble. 

“Lady Bramshill sends you these. She gathered them herself, 
though she seemed a good deal afraid of the gardener, and there 
is one—a Californian—which, she said, he would kill her if he 
found out that she had been cutting; but, all the same, she 
is going to tell him to send you flowers twice a week. She was so 
sorry you could not come. She asked so much about you, and 
wanted to know how long it is since you have been such an 
invalid.” 

“ An invalid !”—growing a little pink—“I am no invalid!” 

“Oh, but do not you remember you told us to say that you were 
indisposed ? And when she asked if you would come with us 
to-morrow, Harry looked very grave, and said he feared you 
might still be indisposed. I was so afraid of catching his eye and 
laughing, but it answered perfectly. Lady Bramshill was not in 
the least offended, and yet she will not expect you.” 

“ You are going, then, again to-morrow ?” 

The question is addressed to that one of the truants who has 
not hitherto spoken, and is sent gently to him on a serene and 
quite happy-looking smile, which, if he did but know it, goes far 
to disprove his own assertion of her want of power to disguise 
her feelings. 

She is dressed even more prettily than usual in a gown that her 
son helped her to choose, and perhaps for that reason, though he 
has forgotten the circumstance, never sees without commending. 
The ugly guest that has sat at her heart’s hearth all her long 
day has left at least no trace of his visit on the sweet smallness 
of her face. She has always liked her own beauty, because of his 
pride in it. Perhaps now it will help her to win back the ground 
she lost last night by her defect of sympathy with him. 

“Unless you can rescue us,” he answers. 

“T could not fulfil my promise.of keeping an eye upon Harry 
and Euphemia,” cries Abigail, bubbling over into giggles, 
“because they disappeared somewhere together for nearly the 
whole afternoon. Lady Bramshill grew quite fidgety about 
them.” 


It has seemed to the covertly-watching mother that, though it 
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is only her son’s back from which she can draw inferences, since 
he is just walking off to dress, that at Abigail’s indiscretion even 
his shoulders have an annoyed look. 

“T dare say that they had pleasant things to talk about— 
that they found interesting subjects to discuss in common,” 
rejoins she with soft haste. 

By the tone of her voice and the shape of her sentence she 
would fain convey to him both a knowledge of what the theme 
she hints at must have been and a willingness to approach it 
conciliatorily. In a sense she succeeds, for at the door he turns, 
and, showing a brow which, though obviously lately cloudy, is as 
apparently now clearing, answers pretty cheerfully : 

“We bickered a good deal. She is a girl whom one would 
always bicker a good deal with. I like a pillowy woman.” 

The fiction of Mrs. Clarence’s invalidhood is successfully main- 
tained during the remaining week of Abigail Dent’s visit, and 
her friend Lady Bramshill is too much occupied by her gigantic 
brood, their cricket-suppers and their impending transplantation 
to the seaside, to be able to verify in person the reports of her 
indisposition ; she has to content herself with a storm of notes, 
vegetables, names of London doctors to be consulted and local 
ones to be shunned. But the young people meet repeatedly. 
Between the estimate of the family at The Beeches formed by 
Harry and that by Abigail Dent, a mean is more nearly being 
arrived at than at first seemed probable. 

Abigail has had some illusions to lose in the discovery that a 
further acquaintance with Adolphus reveals more likeness to her 
own boys in the matter of a willingness to run her off ber legs in 
his service than the fine veneer of his early manner under 
Euphemia’s eye had led her to expect. Harry, on the other 
hand, if he never says much in praise of Euphemia, has ceased to 
gird at her height or her autocracy. 

At the close of a second garden-party at The Beeches, during 
which Miss Bramshill’s aid to her parent has been conspicuously 
wanting, and her presence not conspicuously present, Lady 
Bramshill meets her daughter sauntering leisurely homewards 
across the gravel just furrowed by the latest wheel. 

“Where have you been?” she asks, with that natural irri- 
tability which the sight of cool slim idleness must breed in the 
breast of toiling fat. “I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Mrs. Fraser wanted to see the things that are over from the 
bazaar, and the prices had come off some of them, and I am sure 


I undercharged her shamefully for that pokerwork screen. 
Where can you have been?” 
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“And how can you have made yourself so astonishingly hot 
wondering about such a very simple thing?” replies Euphemia, 
looking with an unfeigned if rather superior compassion at her 
mother. “I was sitting in the boathouse with Harry.” 

“Harry? What Harry? Harry who?” 

“Harry Clarence. Who else?” 

“ H’m ! ” 

“He tried to scull me up the river, but the weeds were so 
thick we could not get along—I must really speak to Felton 
about having it cleared out—so we came back and sat in the 
boathouse.” 

&c H’m ! ” 

“Why do you go on saying ‘H’m?’” 

There is that note of lofty rebuke in the daughter’s voice 
before which Lady Bramshill is wont to bow a subdued and 
suppliant head; but her wrongs and her temperature have 
apparently made her less tractable than usual. 

“TI goon saying ‘H’m,’” replies she with fire, “because I do 


not think it was very kind of you to leave me to bear the whole 
burden of entertaining seventy people with the thermometer at 
eighty-nine in the shade.” 

“In the sun, you mean ”—correcting her mother’s error with a 


cool moderation which exasperates that mother still further. 

“Nor do I see why you need have entirely monopolised one of 
our very few young men.” 

Euphemia’s well-drawn eyebrows rise a little in unaffected 
surprise at this most unwonted strain of scolding. It gives her 
a slight feeling of titillated amusement. 

“Why should not I? Nobody else wanted him.” 

Lady Bramshill is so much in the habit of being nonplussed by 
her daughter that to this question, though there are half a dozen 
good answers to it, she gives none. 

“Most girls like each other better than men nowadays,” 
continues Euphemia ; “and as to Abigail Dent, so as she has 
somebody’s boots to lick, it is not of the least consequence 
whose.” 

“What you could find to say to him all these hours passes my 
comprehension.” 

“ Does it?” 

“ You began by calling him a prig.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You began by saying that he was a gigantic prig.” 

“One seldom ends quite where one began, does one?” 

The words are ambiguous, but the tone is so teasing, and the 
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smile at her lip-corners so unimpassioned and so sly, that a 
partial reassurance comes to the mother. But it is only partial, 
and she still feels extremely hot. 

“T know,” she says, with the normal pride in her progeny 
bursting through the evanescent ire, “that there is not a girl in 
Europe better able to take care of herself than you but you 
must remember that you are only eighteen, and also that you 
ought to think of him.” 

“T think of him very often.” 

“You say that only to plague me ”—fanning herself with the 
programme of the band music, for it has been a Blue Hungarian 
function. 

“Tdonot. I say it because it is true. I do think of hima 
good deal.” 

“Then all I can say is, you had better begin to leave off 
thinking of him as quickly as you can.” 

There is so much more brusque earnestness in her manner 
than seems to her daughter warranted by the occasion, that she 
unbuttons two protesting eyes and asks: 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Because ”—with energy—* there is not anyone in the whole 
circle of our acquaintance whom you can think of less profitably 
—think of, that is, in the sense which the word generally bears 
in a girl’s mouth.” 

“T do not know anything about other girls’ mouths; in mine 
it means exactly the same as it does in the dictionary.” 

“Very well, very well!” retorts Lady Bramshill, breaking the 
back of the programme in the energy of her oscillation. “ You 
can always get the better of me because you are so much cleverer, 
better educated.” 

“I do not think”—laughing in good-humoured surprise— 
' “that Ihave given any evidence of oppressively high culture in 
the conversation so far.” 

“But I know what I mean.” 

“It is more than I do. A week ago there was nothing too good 
for you to say of the man; his manners to his mother, the colour 
of his hair, the way he picked up your pocket-handkerchief— 
everything he did became him in the doing.” 

“T do not go back from a word of it. Iam sure he is an out- 
and-out good fellow, and his mother worships his very shadow.” 

There is a slight tincture of remorse in the tone of the last 
words which emboldens the-never-wanting-in-boldness Euphemia 
to throw her bombshell. 


“Then, if I have fastened, or am intending to fasten, my 
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young affections upon him, what, in Heaven's name, is there to 
hinder me?” 

The effect of a bombshell is often almost as startling to the 
thrower as to the object aimed at, nor is the present case an 
exception. 

“ What is there to hinder you?” repeats Lady Bramshill, with 
a shocked emphasis which has very apparently nothing fictitious 
about it. “How little you know what you are talking about! 
If I thought that there was the least chance of that, how bitterly 
I should regret having ferreted out poor Lucy!” 

“T fancy that she regrets it already,” replies Euphemia in 
puzzled mirth, “ since you have robbed her of her son’s company, 
and sent her more vegetable marrows than anyone could eat in 
the course of the longest life.” 

“Where is Abigail?” asks Adolphus, coming up at this point, 
and rescuing his mother for the moment from that pursuit of the 
enigmatic subject upon which his sister is bent. 

“ Abigail!” repeats Euphemia reprovingly. ‘“ My dear boy, 
do you think that that is the proper way of speaking of a young 
lady behind her back ?” 

“Tt is the way in which I speak to the young lady to her face,” 
replies Adolphus, but, like his mother, less docilely than usual ; 
“ she asked me to call her Abigail.” 

“The way in which you put upon that poor girl is really too 
bad!” says Lady Bramshill, unconsciously solaced by finding 
someone on whom safely to vent the irritation of her spirit, and 
making the innocent Adolphus pay for his sister’s guilt. “I saw 
her yesterday positively staggering under the weight of your 
fishing-tackle.” 

“T cannot help it,” replies Adolphus gloomily. “I never saw 
such a girl—she says she Jikes carrying things. I have tried to 
stop her, but I cannot. Yes, Euphemia, you may laugh, but I 
have. She has always been getting me into trouble with you ever 
since the first day when you dragged me out of the bushes. I 
wish she had never come near the place !” 

He disappears, as always, deferential to his sister, but with 
lacerated feelings. 


Cuarter VIII. 


Unconscious of the torch of discord that her too great obsequious- 

ness has lit at The Beeches, Abigail sings her nightly pean in 

praise of the family there to patient, but rather tired, ears. 
Harry sings no pean, but he continues to frequent their society. 
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His mother suffers none of the apprehensions that are beginning 
to disturb Lady Bramshill; that would have tormented herself 
had not a bigger cloud of dread wiped off all the little foolish 
cloudlets of baseless fear that were wont to fleck her firmament. 
She would not even grudge the loss of his society—has she ever 
grudged him anything ?—if she could think it were only the 
innocent delight taken by the young in the young that has robbed 
her of his company. But the gravity of his face in moments 
when he thinks himself sheltered from her observation tells her 
that it is the fact of his having for the first time in his life a 
trouble—or, at least, an absorbing interest which he is unable to 
share with her—that makes him happier out of than in her presence. 

There is a slight, gossamer-slight veil being drawn between 
their hearts. She compares it in her own mind to the cataract 
slowly growing over an eye—a thin—imperceptibly thin—skin to 
begin with, ending in total darkness. 

With bitter self-reproach she tells herself that it is her own 
fault—the result of that senseless life-long jealousy of whose 
existence he is as well aware as she herself. How long ago did 
she begin to be jealous of him, she asks herself, sitting lonely in 
the little back garden under her plum-tree, and looking vacantly 
at the tobacco-blossoms—brown, dead-looking, and shabby in 
their daylight dishabille. She was jealous—sick-jealous—jealous 
even to dismissal of his nurse Nasmyth, old and valuable servant 
as she was—jealous of the button-nosed baby who sat on the 
bench at the kindergarten beside him. But she has never been 
really jealous before. 

Daily that creeping hatred—hatred of an unseen, unknown 
object, yet none the less hatred—steals further into her heart. 
The ugly, unaccustomed inmate frightens her. She has been so 
little used to hate anyone! The discovery that she is capable of 
it fills her with a sense of her deep depravity. 

Her form of religion is one that has led her to find comfort in 
confession, and as upon the door of St. Michael’s Church hangs 
one of those—a little disingenuous—announcements that some of 
the clergy will be to be found in the church between the hours of 
two and four, she has been in the habit of availing herself of it, to 
clear her spirit from the stain of her tiny peccadilloes. 

How much more, then, ought she to acknowledge and do 
penance for a sin of so much deeper a dye! But it is infinitely 
difficult to her to bring herself to the accomplishment of this, to 
her, 80 obvious duty. What if the penance imposed be that of 


receiving with open arms—and even going to meet—the calamity 
that threatens her ? 
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It is not till the day of Abigail’s departure that she nerves 
herself to the execution of her task. Her son has gone to see off 
at the station the tearful girl, who is leaving St. Gratian with 
several street-problems unsolved. 

As Mrs. Clarence issues from the church her son joins her. 
He sees her before she sees him. The last week’s mental struggle 
has told upon her—or is it the shadow of the porch from which 
she emerges that throws a sickly light upon her ? 

“T knew that you were a safe find here,” Harry says, smiling, 
and yet with a tinge of annoyance in his tone. “How pale you look! 
I suppose you have been kneeling for hours upon that hard, cold 
pavement ?” 

“Indeed I have not. I had a hassock.” 

They are walking down the little sleepy thoroughfare, where 
there is no incommoding jostle, nor much noise of wheels to make 
talk difficult. : 

“ Well, did she set off all right ?” 

“She was a little sniffy, poor child! but consoled by chocolates 
out of a slot.” 

“JT am afraid you will miss her.” 

“T am quite sure I shall not.” 

There is so much energy in the denial that the idea at once 
flashes across his mother’s mind—perennially occupied by one 
idea—that he has been waiting the departure of the visitor to 
embark with herself upon the shunned theme, which yet both feel 
to be so near. The thought takes her breath away. Is the 
strength of the holy resolutions that she has been so devoutly and 
heartfeltly framing in the confessional to be put so quickly to the 
proof? At least, it must not be in the open street. 

They reach home with scarcely another word exchanged, and 
pass straight through the house to the plum-tree, under whose 
shade two Turkey-red-covered bamboo chairs await and receive 
them, 

Mrs. Clarence’s head feels hot. She would like to take off her 
hat, but the mechanical habit of a lifetime, which has now the 
strength of an instinct—the habit of never letting her boy see 
her at anything but the highest pitch of dainty neatness—checks 
the impulse. There might be a hair or two out of place, and “a 
sweet disorder in the dress” is lovely only in early youth. She 
does not formulate the thought, but it keeps her hatted. No such 
consideration need or does affect the young man. He throws off 
his hat, and leans back, with one hand holding his temples, and 
with its fingers wrinkling the skin of his forehead. 

“ Have you a headache?” 
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“ Not in the least. I was only thinking.” 

The easy, natural question, “Thinking of what?” would 
probably arrive at the core of the matter, but it is not put. 

“T was thinking how convenient it would be occasionally to be 
able to be in two places at once, like a bird.” 

She looks gently interrogative. 

“T have been springing a little surprise upon you. You know 
that I went to London a day or twoago. Well, it was to visit 
Mr. Cook, and take tickets for our trip down the Loire. I thought 
that as soon as we had shunted Abigail you would be ready to 
start.” 

A little billow of colour, slight and delicate, like everything 
else about her, washes over Mrs. Clarence’s face. During the last 
week the Loire has seemed a more distant stream than Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. 

“T am always ready to start in five minutes, as you know ”"— 
with a low, happy laugh—“ or, indeed, at a pinch, in two and a 
half.” 

“ And now I perversely get by this afternoon’s post an invita- 
tion for the same time, an invitation which”—a moment’s 
hesitation—“ I should have rather liked to accept.” 

He has drawn an envelope from his pocket, and half, but only 
half, holds it out to her. Since it is only half offered, honour 
bids her feign not to see the overture, but out of the corner of her 
eye she detects an Eastshire postmark. 

“Tt is a bore when pleasant things clash, isn’t it?” he asks, 

His persistence shows her that he wishes to be questioned, 
though the letter has slidden back into his pocket. 

“Tt is from—whom ? ” 

“From Mrs. Bevis.” 

She had known it, and yet she cannot help a slight start, which 
makes the bamboo of her chair rustle. 

“Why, you left her only ten days ago!” 

His head is stooped over the yellow kitchen cat, who has 
stepped out of the area to greet him, and whose long upright tail 
he is smoothing from root to tip. The sensation is none the less 
agreeable to her that he is unaware of causing it. 

“Tt is about that recreation-room which was the primary 
object of my visit, and which we forgot all about, or, rather, we 
were too busy with the harvest ””—a luxury of recollection in his 
voice, “And now the well-known philanthropist, Henderson, has 
promised to run down to her, and she wants me to meet him, and 


give her the benefit of my legal knowledge as to a disputed point 
about the land.” 
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Human nature asserts its sway. So it seems the Loire is still 
to be classed with Abana and Pharpar for her. She cannot 
speak. 

“Of course, in the case of a man so much occupied as Hender- 
son, one must take him when one can get him; and besides, as 
Mrs. Bevis says, she knows that as soon as the Courts begin to sit 
again, I shall be tied.” 

“Will Mr. Cook take back the tickets, or shall we be obliged to 
forfeit them? Perhaps if I knew what sort of a traveller Abigail 
would make, I might take her with me instead of you.” 

There is a creditably tiny quiver in her voice, but there is no 
huff. Perfect love, among the many things besides fear which it 
casts out, excludes huff. 

Her son detects the tremble. He drops the yellow cat’s tail, a 
desistence which she receives with a strident mew of displeasure, 
and lays his hand on his mother’s daintily-gloved one, which she 
never exposes to sun-tan. 

“You are in a prodigious hurry to dismiss me. Abigail would 
make a terrific fellow-traveller ; she would be the death of you in 
a week, and I decline to be thrown away like an old glove after 
all my years of faithful couriership.” 

She looks at him as if doubting her own good fortune, 


doubting, too, whether even if it be within her reach she dare 
seize it. 

“T only want you to do what you like best, and you know that 
the Loire, though it is always running, will not run away. We 


” 


can go there next 

She cannot finish the sentence. She knows that if Harry 
steam past Blois and Chenonceaux and Amboise next year, it will 
be with Honor by his side. If there were still any selfish hesita- 
tion in his heart, that half-finished sentence ends it. 

“What have I always liked best? Pack your trunk; we set 
off on Monday.” 

“My trunk !”—between laughing and crying—“ that sounds 
like one of those dreadful hair things that servants used to have 
in my youth. And what about Eastshire ?” 

“Kastshire be hanged!” 

It is the nearest approach to the heroic he has ever made in all 
his twenty-eight years. “Eastshire be hanged!” The phrase 
recurs with reassuring force to Mrs. Clarence during the ensuing 
foreign trip whenever the idea strikes her that that trip is not 
quite what former ones had been. It would be hard to her to say 
in what the difference lies. But that there is a subtle one, she 
tries in vain to disprove to herself. The weather is admirable, 
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her own punctuality as impeccable, and her son’s approbation of 
it as sincere, and as openly expressed, as ever. They come upon 
pleasant people, of whom they see enough, and not too much, and 
yet——_ The spirit seems to have evaporated out of the phial. 

For the first time in their lives, both are glad when the holiday 
ends. Harry is gladder still when the Law Courts resume their 
sittings. On the first day of his resumption of work his mother 
notices an alerter tone in his voice on his return than had been 
observable since his Eastshire visit. 

“Well?” 

“ Well, how have you been getting on?” 

“Oh, I saw Blair, and White, and Harvey. Blair has been to 
Chicago, and White has been to Roumania, and Harvey has had a 
river in Norway. Very poor sport; an extraordinarily dry year.” 

“TI do not care where they have been, or what they have been 
doing. What I want to know is, what you have been doing 
to-day.” 

“I! Oh,I have been in rather an amusing case—a grocer 
bringing an action for libel against a novelist because he made 
one of his characters in a novel describe his (the tradesman’s) 
goods as ‘shoddy.’ ” 

“ And were they shoddy ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; but that would not affect the libel.” 

“Were you for the plaintiff or the defendant ?” 

“ For the plaintiff.” 

“For the shoddy grocer ?”—lifting her eyebrows. 

“Yes; old Hodgins was my leader. He opened the case, and 
then he had to go off to another he was engaged in in the Court 
of Appeal.” 

“And you were in—what court?” 

*Queen’s Bench. I went on with the case. I had to examine 
the witnesses ; some amusing things came out.” 

“What sort of things?” 

But Mrs. Clarence is destined never to hear what flowers of 
forensic humour adorned the case of Stokes versus Nokes, for at 
this moment her son’s eye falls upon a letter which the entering 
servant is tendering him, and which, after one glance at the super- 
scription, he tears open. She sees his face fall as he reads, and the 
gesture of thrusting the document into his pocket on meeting the 
solicitude of her eye gives her an inkling of whence it comes. 

“You were asking me—what ?” he says, with an obvious effort 
to recover wits which have plainly strayed far enough afield. 


“T was asking you what the sort of amusing things were which 
came out.” 
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“Stupid of me! I cannot recall any special one at this 
moment. They will come back to me in the course of the 
evening.” 

“TI hope ”—very hesitatingly—* that you have not had bad 
news ?” 

“ No—o! oh dear no! My letter, if that is what you allude 
to, is only a business one.” 

She must have been mistaken in thinking that she had descried 
that Eastshire postmark. 

“ At least, it is only relating to Mrs. Bevis’s recreation-room.” 

Then her eyes had not deceived her. 

“Tt will be no recreation-room to you by the time you have 
done with it. Will you be able to squeeze out a day or two from 
your courts? Your Sundays, at all events, are free; and from 
what you tell me of her, Mrs. Bevis is not, I fancy, a very strict 
Sabbatarian.” 

“She does not want me to go there; she only asks for my 
written opinion.” 

“Indeed!” 

“She could not receive me, for the excellent reason that she 
will not be at home herself. She is off almost immediately to 
India.” 

“Alone? What an enterprising lady she must be!” 

*‘ Not quite alone. Miss Lisle goes with her.” 

Once already a messenger has come galloping up to Mrs. 
Clarence’s gallows’ foot with a reprieve in his hand, but it is not 
usual for such a thing to happen twice. Safe for a whole winter! 
Safe from insidious projects of philanthropy veiling cruel designs 
against her peace! Safe from shrimping and bare-backed horse- 
riding, and from the whole battery of unladylike yet incompre- 
hensibly beguiling artillery that has been levelled against him! 
The evil thought, that wears almost the face of a hope, of how 
many perils beset even the easy path of the traveller of to-day 
flashes across her mind, with the other thought hard upon its 
heels, of how ugly a figure the mere admission of such a half hope 
will cut when she next kneels at the confessional. But not even 
the remorseful pang that accompanies her recognition of the 
wickedness of her own heart can go near to quell the thrill of joy 
with which she repeats over and over to herself, “For the winter 
he is safe.” 

It goes placidly by: soft-weathered, and cut off at both ends 
by a late-tarrying autumn and a hurrying spring. It seems to 
her the shortest she has ever known. The mildness of the 
weather does not in reality abridge the Indian travellers’ absence, 
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yet it gives the impression of having done so. It is behind them. 
Easter, too, with its recess, has now spun past, and before you can 
“crier gare” summer and a latish Whitsun are upon the world. 

The two Orientals must have returned long ere this, yet no 
tidings of their having done so reach slumbrous St. Gratian ; no 
note of invitation or inquiry or mere greeting arrives from 
Eastshire—at least not to Mrs. Clarence’s knowledge ; and she is 
certain that an intuition would make her at once divine on her 
boy’s face, in the timbre of his voice, and his very gait, the glow 
and thrill and electric life which any communication, any 
renewed connection, with that not very inspiring county would 
lend him. 

But for this conviction, his much more frequently than formerly 
remaining in London for a night or two to fulfil evening engage- 
ments might inspire her with suspicion. But she knows that 
upon the countenance of those who have been face to face with 
their God a betraying lustre must always linger, and upon his, 
when he returns to her, there is none. He is as loving as ever, 
perhaps even a little more demonstratively so than he used to be, 
and busy, the illustrious Hodgins having continued to put work 
in his way; but there is no radiance about him. His increased 
tenderness of manner would lift her to the skies if it were not 
spoilt by the suspicion that it is due to the likeness he has 
imagined in her to the absent object of her dread. She would 
like—oh, how earnestly !—to amputate, as it were, from his kind 
looks all that does not honestly belong to her. 

Between the Bramshills and the little household at St. Gratian, 
for one reason or another, there has been less communication than 
the first ardour of their intercourse would lead one to expect. It 
is possible that Lady Bramshill’s fears about the son may have 
lessened her desire to extract the mother from her shell, or the 
hopelessness of the task rebutted her; and Harry’s own willing- 
ness to frequent ‘he Beeches—always of a rather spurious quality 
—seems to have been exchanged for an occasional careless call of 
civility. 

Euphemia has, since Mrs. Clarence discovered the true lie of 
the land in her son’s heart, never been an object of jealousy to 
her; yet she is glad that even his false and second-hand relish 
for her society has died out. There had never been but one topic 
of common interest between them—that of Honor Lisle—and it 
is evidence almost too reassuring to be believed of his growing 
indifference to the subject that he no longer seeks the company of 
the one with whom alone he could discuss it. 

Whitsun has come, and even slow St. Gratian has felt in some 
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degree the titillation of its festivity. Large posters adorn its 
blank walls announcing the advent, for one night only, of the 
world-famous Miss Poppy de Vere, of the Popularity Theatre. 
The young lady in question, besides being a danseuse of the highest 
calibre, has the additional attraction of being the consort of a real 
nobleman, whose coronet she sprinkles, with that liberality which 
marks her whole character, over her stage properties. 

The dancing might have left St. Gratian cold, being a staid 
and serious minded little town; but the opportunity of seeing a 
countess skip for hire is one which its inhabitants cannot resist, 
and every place is taken in the usually slackly attended, and, by 
the better sort, contemned, little theatre. The stage-box is 
occupied by as many of the Bramshill family as can fit into it, 
and such as cannot have boiled over into the next one. 

Their party is swelled by three guests—the junior curate of 
St. Michael’s, whom, palpitating and protesting, Lady Bramshil? 
has compelled to come in; a sparkling Indian widow, an old flame 
of the Judge’s ; and a young girl. 

“Tt is packed to the ceiling!” says Lady Bramshill, in a tone 
of self-gratulation. “I do like a full house! What a pity 
that better companies do not come here generally! It is really 
not a bad little theatre.” 

“TI cannot conceive what could have made it worth Poppy de 
Vere’s while to come here, all the same,” replies Euphemia 
wonderingly, “or why her manager allowed her.” 

“From what I have heard of her, I should think she was about 
as likely to ask her manager’s leave as she would his lordship’s,” 
says the widow, with an air of private information. “I suppose 
that she will, of course, be very late as usual. She kept the 
audience at the Popularity waiting a good half-hour one night. 
Someone in the pit actually hissed her when she came on; and 
when she did appear, it was with one blue and one pink shoe. Of 
course she was a little elevated !” 

To this edifying account of the habits and natural history of 
the latest addition to the British peerage the two girls, being 
girls of to-day, listen with the most perfect equanimity, not 
even enlivened by interest or surprise, since they knew it all 
before. 

The widow has to turn her batteries upon the curate, to whom 
she imparts in an undertone anecdotes of the danseuse’s past 
history—rather an accentuated one. He is so shocked and 
ashamed that, though the atmosphere is stifling, he keeps on his 


mackintosh throughout the performance, in his endeavours to 
conceal his cloth. 
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“Do you see anyone that you know, Honor?” asks Euphemia, 
in a low tone, of her girl-guest— I mean, do you recognise any 
friend ?” 

The eyes of the person addressed are at the moment fixed upon 
the corresponding box to that occupied by the Bramshill party on 
the other side of the theatre—a box in which two persons, a 
young man and a young woman, have just seated themselves. 

“T see a Mr. Clarence, whom I met last year in Eastshire,” 
replies the other quietly. 

The answer has been preceded by a hesitation so minute as to 
escape even Euphemia’s keen ears. 

“A Mr. Clarence!” repeats she indignantly. “Is that all you 
have to say about him? Is this all the outcome of the surprise I 
have so cleverly sprung upon you?” 

Miss Lisle’s eyes have not, after the first glance, again resorted 
to their vis-a-vis, They turn calmly to her friend. 

“I do not see where the surprise comes in. I knew that 
Mr. Clarence lived at St. Gratian.” 

“There is Harry Clarence,” says Lady Bramshill, touching her 
daughter’s arm with her fan, “chaperoning that little cousin of 
his, Miss What’s-her-name. So she is staying with them again. 
Very good-natured of him. Not but what I dare say it is one 
word for her and two for himself. Ha, ha! How lazy of Lucy 
not to bring the girl herself! I shall tell her so next time we 
meet. Or what do you say to our going and drawing her after 
the play? It will not be very late, because, of course, we will 
only stay for Poppy’s last dance. Shall we make her—Lucy, I 
mean—give us a glass of claret and a sandwich? What do you 
say? I call it an inspiration! ” 

Euphemia shrugs her shoulders. 

“You will probably have to draw her out of bed!” 

The disapproval indicated by her tone is not so marked as that 
with which she often salutes her mother’s inspirations, and her 
parent goes on : 

“T will broach the idea to Harry when he comes round to speak 
tous. If he smiles upon it (and Iam sure he will), I do not 
(without joking) see any reason why we should not carry it out.” 

Euphemia refrains from either assent or dissent, and a moment 
later the curtain rises: and though the crowning glory of the 
evening is not to appear till the middle of the first act, yet the 


expectation of her imminent advent keeps eyes and ears on the 
l 
aert. 
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Cuapter IX. 


Wuen at length Poppy, Countess of Camelot, beams on the sight, 
blazing in jewels other than Cornelia’s, and floats across the stage 
with that graceful mixture of the feather and the serpent which, 
in combination—if fame wrong her not—with a command of bad 
language unrivalled in the greenrooms of Europe, has danced her 
into possession of lands that date from Bosworth, what room can 
there be in the breasts of her audience for aught but reverent 
and breathless admiration of so consummate a product of our age ? 
And when the curtain falls after the first act, what topic has any 
chance in competition with her? The highest pitch of enthusiasm 
is, perhaps, reached by the Indian widow, who is heard relating 
to the curate how a great social authority had said that Poppy de 
Vere’s legs were a poem !—an anecdote which makes the unfortu- 
nate young man hug his suffocating cloak as closely as did the 
east wind in the fable the traveller his. 

When the second act and interact are over, Lady Bramshill 
wakes from the trance of admiration which she has shared with 
the rest of the house to a more every-day topic: 

“I cannot think why Harry Clarence has not been round to 
speak tous. Did he make you out, Honor? He is an old friend 
of yours, isn’t he? If he did, how very odd that he does not come 
to renew acquaintance! But perhaps the curtain hides you. Do 
sit a little more forward.” 

“TI do not think there is any need,” replies the girl politely, but 
with a slight reluctant smile ; “ we bowed to each other some little 
time ago.” 

“Oh, that is all right! I suppose he does not like to leave his 
cousin, Very absurd of him; but he is such a formal old thing! 
Only children are always either grossly ill or oppressively well 
mannered! Have you ever noticed that?” 

“T do not know that I have ”—slowly. 

Euphemia makes a sign of disapprobation to her mother, behind 
the guest’s back, of the slight disparagement implied in her last 
remark, 

“Mother naturally does not relish manners whose goodness 
brings home to her the unlicked condition of her own cubs!” she 
says with a laugh. 

Lady Bramshill, though mystified by her daughter’s frown, and 
not much relishing this partisanship, yet from the force of habit, 
and because her spirit, except under the stress of very unusual 
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circumstances, always stands rebuked before her child’s, hastens to 
acquiesce : 

“Indeed, I dare say there may be something in that.” 

But, whether due to the excess of his homage to the humble 
Abigail, or to whatever other cause, it is clear, as the evening 
goes on, that Mr. Clarence has no intention of paying his respects 
to his friends in their box. When he leaves the theatre, which is 
a few minutes before the Bramshill party get under way, it is 
in company with his cousin. 

His conduct excites in Lady Bramshill’s mind a voluble 
astonishment mixed with inconsistent indignation. It is incon- 
sistent since she ought to be glad at a trait which so clearly 
proves the young man’s indifference towards her daughter. When, 
on reaching the delightful freshness of the open air, she finds that 
her carriage is not at once forthcoming, the intention she had 
earlier in the evening expressed of “ drawing” Mrs. Clarence— 
an intention then only half serious—takes solid consistence. 

“Doll shall go to the Swan and see what has happened—this sort 
of thing always comes to pass if one does not bring a footman— 
and we will ask Lucy to take us in and give us something to eat. 
The theatre always make me ravenous; does it not you, 
Euphemia ?” 

Miss Bramshill offers no resistance to the project, whatever 
her private opinion of its tactfulness may be, and Honor’s protest 
is so softly uttered that it goes quite unheeded. Honor has been 
so much used all her life to acquiesce in actions and projects 
which she dislikes that she has become a past-mistress in the art 
of concealing her emotions. No one who saw the serenity of her 
serious eyes and the sweet civility of her smile would guess the 
profound distaste and shrinking with which she is driven into 
sharing this injudicious forcing of the privacy of one whose first 
impression of her she would so fain have had a favourable one. And 
worse—far worse than the suffering caused by this intrusion on 
his mother, is the wound from which her deep shy pride bleeds at 
thus brazenly going to seek one who had so plainly shunned her. 

At first it seems as if she were to escape the ordeal, through 
the fact of their being unable to gain admittance. The house 
stands black and silent among its black and silent neighbours, 
lifting its little smokeless chimney-stack to the starred canopy 
of the night. 

‘They have gone to bed! It is all shut up!” says Euphemia, 
surveying the frontage. “There is not even a light in the area!” 

“It is a little late, isn’t it?” puts in Honor. ‘TI heard the 
church clock strike half-past twelve as we came by.” 
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But no one who hears the calmness of the tiny protest would 
guess the ardour of prayer for its success in turning the leader of 
the expedition from her insensate purpose with which it is uttered. 
It has the fate of many other prayers. 

“Impossible!” cries Lady Bramshill, returning with fresh 
vigour to the bell-pull; “ Harry and little Miss What’s-her-name 
must at all events be up. Why, they were not three minutes 
ahead of us; and ”—her thoughts reverting fondly to the thought 
of refreshment—“ they could not go to bed withont something to 
eat. Ah,I thought so! Here comes somebody at last!” 

The “somebody” is a distrustful maidservant, who opens the 
door parsimoniously and on the chain, and looks doubtfully out. 

“Tt is all right!” cried the leader of the invaders jubilantly. 
“You may let us in. Weare not burglars. We are only four 
hungry ladies come to ask for a sandwich. Your mistress is not 
gone to bed? No! I thought not. Ah!”—turning a triumphant 
look over her shoulder at her followers as she crosses the threshold 
— who was right now?” 

To one of those followers who steps along reluctant and hind- 
most, they seem dreadfully numerous, voluminous, impertinent, 
as they rustle along a narrow passage to the back-den on the 
ground-floor, for which, when her son spends an evening at home, 
Mrs. Clarence forsakes her own prettier and more cheerful domain. 

Terribly intrusive they seem as she catches sight of the little 
family tableau during the second before the three persons who 
compose it become aware of their presence. It is clear that the 
two theatre-goers are only this moment returned. Abigail is 
still in her opera-cloak, and Harry leaning over the back of his 
mother’s chair, in which she lies all white and muslin-clad. Her 
garment is a dainty hybrid between the homeliness of a bedroom 
dressing-gown and the assumptions of a tea-gown. She is lifting 
a small face of listening adoration to him. At the noise of the 
entering party both naturally look towards the door, and the 
’ hindmost of the invaders has not her view so obstructed by those 
who precede her as to miss the change of expression in both faces. 
The first emotion which the countenance of the woman whom she 
is so deeply desirous to propitiate exhibits when turned upon her 
is one of unmistakable dismay and disgust. 

Clarence had fully meant to have related to his mother the fact 
of Miss Lisle’s presence in St. Gratian—an intention the less 
meritorious on his part since, if he had not done so, Abigail 
would certainly have saved him the trouble. Even if there were 
no Abigail, bubbling over with admiring curiosity, Mrs. Clarence 
could not fail to discover it for herself in twenty-four hours. 
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He has established himself behind her chair with that very 
view, choosing that to some degree concealed position in order to 
utter his piece of news with a more natural and dégagé air. And 
now that thing which, of all others, he would most dislike and 
deprecate has happened. 

Without being given any time to prepare her in any degree for 
the shock, he sees the introduction to his mother, which he would 
have prepared with so trembling a care, forced upon her at an 
untimely hour with unseemly brusqueness, and in the manner 
most of all certain to arouse her prejudices against the person so 
forced, or forcing herself, upon her acquaintance! How will his 
mother—already, as he divines her, more than ready to disapprove 
—conjecture the profound annoyance in the girl’s heart, the deep 
mortification which he guesses, under the mask of her small self- 
contained face? One thing he is spared: he does not suspect the 
extremely bitter drop which he himself contributes to his love’s 
cup in that humiliating moment, and which flows from the look 
in his own face as she first catches sight of it above his mother’s 
head—a look of dismay at least as profound as his parent’s. 

“ Here is a surprise for you!” cries Lady Bramshill, coming in 
with a frow-frow of her ample skirts, and a total absence of mis- 
giving as to her welcomeness, as, indeed, nothing would have 
pleased her better than to have the same trick played upon herself. 
“There's nothing like the imprévu, is there? The girls said that 
you would be in bed; but I knew better. I remembered what a 
hopeless rake you always were! Ha, ha!” 

Mrs. Clarence has risen, and is holding out a mechanical hand 
to the personified garrulity before her. But her eyes have gone 
beyond her—beyond Euphemia, beyond the bugled widow—and 
are resting on the small and motionless figure standing just within 
the door. 

The two women who hold Clarence’s life-strings are looking at 
each other, and, with a sharp pang of foreboding, he sees that on 
one side at least there is no prepossession in the glance. 

“You do not mind our taking you by storm?” asks Lady 
Bramshill, for even in her the hostess’s manner is breeding a slight 
misgiving. ‘Of course, it is most audacious of us; but what is 
the use of having friends if one may not take liberties with them 
that one cannot with mere acquaintances? And if youdonot want 
us, make no scruple of sending us away. The carriage will be 
here in a minute.” 


This suggestion, indicating a lack of cordiality in her manner, 
brings Mrs. Clarence round : 


“Oh, pray sit down!” she says, with a civility whose formality 
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rings ominously in her son’s ears. ‘I was a little startled at first. 
Will not these ladies sit down ?” 

“T am forgetting my manners!” cries Lady Bramshill, not yet 
quite reassured as to the wisdom of her freak, and carrying if off, 
as her daughter feels, with a double portion of good-humour and 
bounce. “I must present you all to each other. “This ”— 
indicating the elder lady—“is Mrs. Dynevor, with whom we 
lived and loved at Calcutta; and this is Miss Lisle, who, I find, 
is an old acquaintance of Harry’s. By-the-bye, Harry, what did 
you mean by not coming to speak tojus’at the play?” Then, 
feeling that her question has fallen mysteriously flat, she goes on : 
“‘ What delicious-looking sandwiches! When first we came home 
from India, people asked us what were the changes that struck us 
most in England. The Judge said the increase in the number of 
omnibuses ; and J said the improvement in sandwiches!” 

This rigmarole string of remarks arouses Mrs. Clarence to a 
sense of her duties, and she moves towards a table spread with 
slight cold foods, iced water, and a claret-jug. As she does so her 
pocket-handkerchief slips, unperceived by her, to the floor, and 
Honor, who has been drawn forward to be presented, stoops, and, 
picking it up, restores it to her. 

There seems to Harry a deprecating grace in the action—a 
touching indication of reverence and apology that must soften the 
flintiest heart. 

No one can deny that there is also grace—since she can do 
nothing ungracefully—in Mrs. Clarence’s mode of reception of the 
attention—faultless politeness in her thanks and regrets at 
having given trouble. But if there is grace, there is—too per- 
ceptible to her son’s anxious eyes and ears—frost, too. To 
Honor, since she sees his mother for the first time, the degree of 
chilliness or warmth of her ordinary manner must be unknown. 
But her senses have been rendered sharper than most people’s by 
her outdoor life, and by her long habit of looking and listening 
in field and wood for the small noises and light movements of 
the lesser peoples of earth and air. It may be the quick sense 
of that chill which sends her back to her first position near the 
door. 

All through the one-sided dialogue (a bull!) carried on between 
his mother and Lady Bramshill, Harry hears her few short, soft 
sentences dropped between the paragraphs of the widow’s fluent 
comments on the night's entertainment and its heroine. 

“Did you see that huge diamond sun which she wore on her 
corsage?” asks Mrs. Dynevor. ‘You know who gave it her? 
The Duke of——, and they say that the diamonds were taken 
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out of that historic cowronne fermée of the Duchess’s which 
belonged to Catherine of Russia.” 

“Yes, I know that they say so.” 

“They were replaced by paste, but as the Duchess does not 
know that, she no doubt wears her coronet quite as happily as 
before; but if ever she finds out, I would not be he.” 

“T should think that she despised him too much to care.” 

“H’m! no doubt, no doubt! So disgraceful in a man of his 
age, too! But, still, diamonds are always diamonds! ” 

“ When everything else worth having in one’s life had gone, I 
think the diamonds might go, too.” 

She says it in a very low voice, and with an accent of con- 
centrated scorn, yet low as her voice is, he knows that his mother 
has heard the words. To him, and surely also to her, they come 
stamped with the seal of the girl’s high-minded purity. Yet he 
would have been glad that the first specimen of his love’s never 
very abounding talk which comes to his parent’s ears should have 
been on a less dubious theme. He has presently cause to deepen 
and enlarge this wish. 

“Well,” says the widow, with a lenient laugh dedicated to the 
ducal follies, “he has more excuse for his weakness than men often 
have. Such coarse, ugly creatures befool them! but she is 
certainly extremely pretty and ladylike, so like a Greuze.” 

“She is not at all pretty off the stage.” 

“You have seen her off the stage ?”—with greatly heightened 
interest. 

“Yes.” 

“ And she is not really pretty?” 

“When she speaks she is not at all pretty.” 

“Who is not at all pretty when she speaks?” asks Lady 
Bramshill, beginning to discern the extremely intermittent 
nature of the attention which Mrs. Clarence is giving to her own 
converse. 

“Poppy de Vere,” replies the widow ; “ but ”—incredulously— 
“T can scarcely believe it. Who told you so?” 

“T have spoken to her.” 

“You have spoken to her? spoken to Poppy de Vere?” 

“She stayed at my father’s house. Her husband is a racing 
friend of my father’s.” 

The widow’s jaw drops. She is not acquainted with Honor’s 
history, and the calmness with which she proclaims an acquaint- 
ance with the too-illustrious Poppy strikes her for an instant 


silent. But only for an instant. A fire of eager questions 
follows : 
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“Ts she nice? At least, not nice, really, of course—at all 
refined, I mean? or like a lady ? Would you ever guess?” 

“She is not at all nice. She sits with her feet on the chimney- 
piece. She swears a good deal. It would be impossible for any- 
one to be less nice.” 

“ But why on earth ”—astonishment getting the upper hand of 
good manners in this searching query—“ did you consent to meet 
her? Why did not you go away ?” 

“T did not know that she was coming: but if I had I should 
not have gone away. My father would have been displeased, and 
she did not do me any harm.” 

She says it with the quietude of complete conviction, and then 
there is a pause. The other dialogues, having for some minutes 
paid their tribute to the superior interest of this one by perceptible 
slackening, are now dropped into silence. It is broken only by 
an inaudible—save to her son and the person addressed—murmur 
from Mrs. Clarence to Abigail, which Harry knows to be a 
suggestion to his young cousin to go to bed. He knows, too, 
that the suggestion has been dictated by the feeling that the 
conversation of his heart’s high pure lady is not fit for her to 
listen to. The conviction is an inexpressibly bitter one. 

Abigail steals reluctantly away, and ten more heavy, flat 
minutes follow before the welcome sound of wheels on the pave- 
ment outside announces that deliverance has come. Deliverance ? 
Yes. But yet it is a salvation that, if the young man do not 
make some effort to prevent it, will involve his letting his love 
pass from under his churlish roof without one word of the 
reverent, glad welcome which, if Fate had not played him so 
scurvy a trick as to the manner of her coming, he would have 
offered her. Even if his mother perceive the manceuvre by which 
his end is gained, he must make himself elbow and voice room tor 
one little word to her. 

The opportunity he seeks comes quite naturally after all. For 
just two minutes they stand on the doorstep together and alone. 
But with the come opportunity, the power goes. What can he 
say in the meagre space that will be his, good enough, respectful 
enough, tender enough, to remove the cold and bitter impression 
which she must be taking away with her from his home? While 
he hesitates, a minute and a half of the two minutes go by. And 
she does not help him. She has suffered far more than he: 
suffered in her maidenly dignity, in her self-respect; and though 
her face keeps its trained grave sweetness, without any trace of 


resentment, yet she cannot quite compass speech. And she is 
never a great talker. 
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Lady Bramshill’s heavy foot—she had gone back for one of 
those last words, of which, unlike Honor, she has always such a 
copious stock—is heard in the little hall close behind them. 

There is only half a moment left. And yet into half a minute 
many a pregnant sentence that has altered the whole lie of a life 


has been packed ere now. His tardy utterance, when it comes, 
can hardly have that effect. 


“ What a very fine night!” 

“Yes; but the farmers are crying out for rain.” 

And she is gone. He returns to the smoking-room profoundly 
dissatisfied, but with a heart that, under its disgusted ache, has 
yet a leap in it. He finds his mother standing, with her back 
turned towards him, leaning against the lintel of the French 
window, which, so suave is the breath of the lovely summer night, 
still stands wide open. Her head is propped against the wall, and 
there is dejection in the very hang of her diaphanous draperies. 
He possesses himself softly of one of her limply pendent hands. 

“You will catch cold.” 

“T do not think so.” 

A little pause. He had rather that she should be the one to 
begin the subject ; but since she will not, the power of self-control 
being suddenly withdrawn from him, he must himself rush into 
it. He does it by the monosyllable, “ Well?” Only a mono- 
syllable, yet so full of passionate expectation that her heart stands 
still. She knows that one of the opportunities of her life has 
come—one of those opportunities that, if we once let slip, we can 
never—so swiftly do they run—overtake. 

“Well, dear ”—the vague returning of his own word upon him 
is, as she knows, only a putting off the evil day. 

“ Do you—do you see the likeness that I told you of ?” 

Perhaps if he had worded his bid for admiration differently, she 
might have been better able to rise toit. But against hisdemand 
thus made her whole being rises in unconquerable revolt. It is 
herself, then, who is to be made the instrument of her murder. 

“Miss Lisle and I are both little pale black women,” she 
answers in a very, very small voice. “I do not think that I see 
any other likeness.” 

There is a pause. He has dropped her hand and turned away, 
and she knows that she has let her priceless opportunity go, and 
that at one of the most crucial points of her life’s road she has 
taken the wrong turning. 

She knows it better still next morning, when, soon after break- 
fast, she sees him set off in riding-breeches, and with his whip 
under his arm, towards the stables where he keeps his horse. He 
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had come down late to breakfast, when Abigail and she had all 
but finished that repast, which, in Mrs. Clarence’s case, on this 
occasion, is a mere form, and he had begged them not to wait for 
him, so that she has scarcely exchanged words with him. 

She had meant to have taken some step—even a whole sleepless 
night had not suggested to her its exact nature—towards re- 
pairing her false move, and now it is too late. He has gone 
unpropitiated, full of resentment and wounded feeling, to have 
balm poured on his hurts by that hand which, had she been wise, 
she would have controlled herself into taking into her own. 

“ How early he is going out riding to-day!” cries Abigail from 
her window-post. ‘ What a nice flat back he has! and how well 
his legs look in those gaiters! Quite a poem! ”—laughing—“ as 
that Miss Lisle said about Poppy de Vere’s.” 

“ Miss Lisle said so?”—in an extremely shocked voice. “I 
do not think that it was Miss Lisle: it was the other lady—the 
jet-ty one.” 

But, despite this almost confident rehabilitation of poor Honor, 
Mrs. Clarence keeps a silent inward conviction that the silly 
and objectionable remark made had issued from Miss Lisle’s lips. 
What an abyss it opens between herself and the girl who could 
be supposed capable of uttering it! She lapses into a silence, 
whose distress is heightened by this tiny incident, which, so little 


do we gauge the force of our own light words, passes so entirely 
from Abigail’s mind that her next remark is a wish that the 
Vaughans would let in their dog, as “ he has been waiting at the 
door for ages,” coupled with the observation that “the footman 
and he are evidently great friends, but that he is afraid of the 
housemaid.” 





Le Roi est Mort. 


[Being a letter from Lieutenant Carew, quartered at Bombay, to his 
sister Miss Mabel Carew, whose engagement to the Earl of Arleston 
was lately made public.] 


ee 


I am not, my dear Mabel, struck down with surprise, 
I am not with astonishment dumb, 
In my own generation I’m thoroughly wise, 
And I thought it was likely to come; 
For we get the Society papers out here, 
With their columns of gossip from town, 
And they warned me the moment was dangerously near 
For the loss of my brotherly crown. 


There were reams that I studied with infinite zest, 
On the gowns, and the hats, and the games, 
Of a youthful enchantress come out of the West 
To break hearts at the Court of St. James; 
There were pitiful rumours of tears and of sighs, 
Of lost hopes and of baffled desires, 
Which were due, we were told, to the sunny brown eyes 
That had dazzled the Somerset squires. 


And Miss Mabel Carew, who in Grosvenor Square 
Is to-day the most classic of queens, 
With her diamonds and lace and her dignified air, 
And her smiles for the dukes and the deans, 
Was a wild-haired young lady, who shouted with pride 
Such expressions as “humbug!” and “rot!” 
What a wonder she was at a banister slide! 
What a capital catapult shot! 


You remember the great setts of tennis we played 
On the gravel court under the hill, 

And the way we gulped down ginger-beer in the shade 
Out of bottles with infinite skill; 
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And the matches at cricket we fought on the lawn, 
And the ferrets we nurtured and fed, 

And the fir-tree you climbed for a shilling at dawn, 
When the powers were all safely in bed. 


But your hair flies no more—it is coiled by the mile ; 
You're propriety’s pink, I am sure; 

You play “preludes” by Bach in immaculate style, 
Looking deucedly prim and demure; 

And yet when you daintily toy with Mozart, 
I can hardly believe you forget 

The occasions on which you have shouted a part 
In our old “ Ballyhooley ” duet. 


You formerly held that a brother from school 
Was “no end of a capital lark” ; 

We were paddling, I think, in the Long Meadow poo} 
When you made that instructive remark. 

“ Hush—hush!” you will cry, “that was ages ago, 
In a past that is faded and dim”; 

Oh! your secrets are safe, but I should like to know 
If you paddle for minnows with him. 


Well—and what has he done to deserve your respect ? 


Answer that. Is he equally skilled, 
As you roam through the orchard, the hole to detect 
In the stump where the titmouse will build? 
Has he taught you lob-bowling with cunning off-breaks ? 
Taught you punting a football about? 
Or the suitable treatment of silkworms and snakes, 
Or the right sort of fly for a trout? 


Just a wish at the set of the brotherly star, 
At the parting that comes in our lives: 

Far the best and the merriest of sisters you are, 
May you be the most happy of wives! 

And when to console me I copy the Earl, 
Which appears the correct thing to do, 

May the favour of Fortune award me a girl 
Half as nice, my dear sister, as you! 


ALFRED CocHRANE. 





Che Passing of Philip HL. 


Wearity and slowly the great procession passed onward from 
Madrid to the Escorial, the short distance of some twenty-five 
miles occupying no less than six days. Lying helpless in his 
litter, Philip II., the ruler of such a vast empire, and the absolute 
master of so many millions of people, was being painfully carried 
to the immense structure—palace, tomb, and church—which he 
himself had raised, and where he trusted that his remains might 
repose when he had shaken off mortality. 

It was in June 1598, almost ten years to a day from the first 
sailing of the Armada from Lisbon, and now how changed the 
position! Still indeed was Philip King of Spain and Portugal, 
Naples and Sicily, Duke of Milan, Lord of the Philippines and 
Spice Islands, of territories in the Western Indies, and of the 
empires of Mexico and Peru; but on every side were indications 
of the insecurity of this vast State. The war against England 
had been a miserable failure, and the long contention with the 
Dutch provinces was every day becoming more disastrous for 
Spain, while the huge load of debt which Philip had incurred had 
sunk Spanish credit to the very lowest depth. The defeat of the 
boasted Armada appears indeed to have been the turning point in 
Spain’s prosperity, and from 1588 the decline had steadily set in, 
and little by little the power of the once great monarchy was 
dwindling into nothingness, while ruin and bankruptcy stood like 
&@ menace over the throne. For, but two years before, in an 
edict complaining of the extortions of those from whom he had 
borrowed such enormous sums, the king had iniquitously decreed 
that all payments of interest on the debts of his Government were 
to cease; he cancelled all his bonds and obligations, and seized 
the revenues mortgaged for the payment of either principal or 
interest. And from that day his credit ceased. 

But to those of the king’s entourage what did the above con- 
siderations matter? To them in their ignorance the Majesty of 


Spain was the only idol worthy of their reverence, and whatever 
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was sealed with the king’s approval must be in itself right and 
just. Feared and dreaded all his long reign through, there was 
not a person in this cavalcade that now crept so slowly along who 
had one word of censure for the monarch who by his perversity, 
his bigotry and abundant belief in his own wisdom, had lowered 
the proud position of the country. The only feeling was one of 
profound reverence for the person of the sovereign, and of com- 
miseration for the trials he was enduring. Truly there were 
those present who had come down in sorrow to see their last of 
Su Magestad, who deeply deplored the terrible errors which had 
landed Spain in disaster after disaster; but so curiously moulded 
is the human mind, that not one of these persons ever ventured to 
credit Philip with the disgraces that were such a blot on the last 
years of his long reign. 

Arrived at the Escorial, Philip insisted on being placed in that 
diminutive chamber, which was indeed but an adjunct to the 
small room where he used to work with his Ministers, and from 
whence he was wont to boast that he ruled the world with two 
inches of paper! From this eyrie he could look down into the 
interior of the splendid cathedral, see High Mass performed, hear 
the intoning and chanting of the priests, and join in the prayers 
that, amid the swelling notes of the organ and the swinging of the 
golden censers, ascended through the incense-laden air. 

But the return to his favourite place of residence tended in no 
way to restore him to health. For years past he had suffered 
from gout, and on the 22nd of July there was a very serious 
relapse, accompanied with fever, one attack succeeding another 
with alarming rapidity. And now with gout in its acutest form, 
and this fever which racked him with its paroxysms, there 
appeared dropsy, or some mysterious malady which caused his 
whole frame to swell. A year and a half before, several sores had 
appeared on the right hand and right foot, causing him much pain, 
and when he first reached the Escorial these had improved some- 
what; but with the increase of general debility, these sores spread 
over his entire frame, so that to use the words of Siguenza, he 
was as it were slowly roasted. 

For seven days the fever had now raged, when a fresh accession 
of trouble supervened, for just above the right knee there broke 
out an abscess, which ever grew larger and more malignant. The 
physicians determined to open this, and the operation, it is said, 
was borne with unflinching courage, and for some little while 
there was improvement. But Philip became so weak that he 
could not move in his bed, having to lie on his back night and day 
without even turning to one side or the other. His position must 
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have been a truly awful one, for he was so sensitive to pain that 
he could not be stirred, and during his long and terrible illness 
his bed-linen could never be changed. 

The more ghastly symptoms of an illness that is almost 
unparalleled in the history of medicine commenced towards the 
end of July, and from thence until he died, Philip IL was so 
loathsome and disgusting an object, that had he been of any but 
regal rank he would probably, in that land where sympathy for 
suffering is slack, and the approach of death a cause of terror to 
bystanders, have been left to end his torments without aid or 
assistance. Of Herod it is written that “he was eaten of worms 
and he died,” and the disease of the Jewish king is the nearest 
approach which is known to Philip’s awful malady. Swarms of 
vermin that could not be extirpated battened on his living body, 
and for no less than forty-three days did his intolerable torture 
last. And the great bodily pain he endured was made all the 
more unendurable by the want of cleanliness, and the confinement 
in a small ill-ventilated room always crowded with priests, doctors 
and attendants. But everything was done to alleviate the 
miseries of the royal sufferer, and the deep sympathy of all around 
places the death-struggle of this great criminal in a very much 
pleasanter plane than the dying agonies of the thousands in 
Spain, in Flanders, and in America whom he had imprisoned for 
years, tortured and then burnt alive, amid the jeers and outcries 
of a ferocious mob. 

It is affirmed by Siguenza, who apparently was present in the 
death chamber, that the dying king’s patience and sweetness of 
temper were extraordinary, and this is possible; but Siguenza 
himself allows that others did not share his opinion. For one 
thing, Philip could hardly stir—and the inability to move or 
even to speak much must have been a great deterrent to any 
exhibitions of irritability. It has been urged that he was very 
considerate to those about him, but it is certain that all through 
his last illness he was in great dread and fear, repeatedly 
receiving the communion, and finally the supreme unction, at 
his own special command long before his final death-struggle. 

It must have been a strange scene in that little chamber, 
where bishops and priests with hardly room to stir had to stay, 
giving Philip such consolation as they could, praying for and 
reading to him and exhorting him for hours! That he gave vent 
to no expressions of impatience was certainly not the case, for 
Siguenza himself mentions that once when his leg had to be 
slightly moved, he exclaimed: “I protest that I shall die under 
this torture, and I say it that it be so understood.” Afflicted 
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with sores all over his back, with headache and perpetual thirst, 
the marvel is that, so wrung with pain, and oppressed with the 
horrible odours around him, he survived for so many days; and 
for his attendants, the mere fact of waiting in such an atmosphere 
must have been a trial of no light order. Then after a long 
spell of sleeplessness, fits of drowsiness would set in, and these 
for some reason seem to have been regarded as harmful, and he 
had to be awakened. There were placed on a table near some 
relics of saints, and when the Infanta—the one soul on earth, it 
is said, he really cared for—saw him succumbing to sleep, she, 
knowing how interested her father was in the relics, used to say 
in a loud tone that they were not to be touched, when at once 
the king would open his eyes and look out to see if they had 
been removed. 

Whether Philip at this period deemed his case to be hopeless 
who may say, and so far his physicians, Mercado and Juan Gomez 
Alfonso Onate, had not stated that his illness must have a fatal 
termination; but by the beginning of August his confessor 
informed him of the perilous condition he was in. He received 
the intelligence with equanimity, and at once decided on making 
a general confession, which was taken down in writing and given 
to Don Cristobel de Mora; this paper occupying no less than 
three days in its preparation! And that Philip was in no sense 
assured of rest hereafter is evidenced by his thus addressing his 
confessor— 

“ Father, you are,” he said, “in the place of God, and I protest 
before His Holiness that I will do whatever you say I should do 
for my salvation ; and so it will be at your door whatever I fail 
to perform, because I am prepared to do everything.” 

The confession finished, the king then received the sacrament, 
frequently murmuring to himself the words of the psalm—“ As 
the stag pants for the waters so does my soul long for Thee, 
O God.” 

To strengthen him before an abscess was to be opened, he 
ordered various relics to be brought to him with all ecclesiastical 
pomp; his own confessor with his sons and Friar Fray Garcia 
Santa Maria dressed in stoles and white surplices accompanying 
them. One brought the knee with the bone and skin on it of 
St. Sebastian; another a rib of St. Alban which had been sent by 
Pope Clement VIII., with a plenary indulgence, and one also to 
the effect that any priest saying mass in the Escorial on any 
altar as many times as he desired, should bring a soul out of 
Purgatory. ‘The third priest carried the arm of St. Vincent 
Ferrer. Each monk repeated the antiphone and ovation of the 
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saint whose relic he carried, and then delivered a short sermon 
on the saint; and the king kissing the relics asked that they 
should be laid on his bed. This being done, Philip with the 
rib and arm and knee of the departed saints resting on his body, 
professed himself to be now quite contented and easy in his mind. 
Indeed, such a pleasing effect did these relics have on the king 
that Fray Martin de Villanueva, who had them in his charge, 
made up an altar before the royal sufferer with a large number 
of relics, and it was his wont to bring them to Philip, who would 
kiss and worship them and beg that they should be laid on his 
sores. It was probably at this time that he ordered a skull to be 
placed on the altar, the grinning effigy by his command being 
garlanded with a golden crown! 

One day, says Siguenza, Fray Martin filled a large sideboard 
with the heavenly emblems; one by one he took them to the 
king, and His Majesty was insistent on each and every one being 
brought to him. But his chief solace was what the chronicler 
describes as a piece of the Cross, embedded in a large silver gilt 
erucifix of antique workmanship. This he would hardly permit 
to be out of his sight. 

At times the king would desire to be left alone, and then with 
his eyes fixed on a crucifix he would implore the Divine pardon 
for his sins. It has been stated that in the closing period of his 
life he expressed regret for the severities he had employed 
against heretics, but in Siguenza’s long account there is no 
mention of any such contrition. But on the other hand, what is 
rather remarkable in a lengthy paper by a devout priest of the 
Romish Church, there is nowhere any laudation expressed for the 
slaughter of the unbelievers; and it may possibly be that ere he 
died, Philip may have seen the wickedness and folly of his 
repressive policy. The little chamber was perfectly studded 
with crucifixes and images, which also were attached to the 
bed curtains, the king seeming to have a nervous fear that if his 
gaze could not always rest on some one emblem of the Christian’s 
creed, his soul would be eternally lost. Assuredly it was not the 
death of one at peace with God and man; rather was it an ever 
terrifying struggle against the awful dread that all his past life 
had been a mistake if not a wicked blunder. 

Many persons, however, benefited by his illness, for he ordered 
large alms to be distributed, and portions to be given to orphan girls 
and widows, these charities passing through the hands of Juan 
Ruiz de Velasco, Treasurer of the Chamber of His Majesty, and 
of his Great Almoner, Garcia de Loaisa. To Our Lady of 
Guadalope he sent twenty thousand ducats for improvements to 
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the altar, and to Our Lady of Montserrat another nine or ten 
thousand ducats ; and he ordered that a monastery of the Order 
of St. Augustine should be erected at Huerca de Aragon, the native 
city of St. Lawrence, besides sending many other large sums to 
various churches and religious institutions. 

And now he sent for the Papal Nuncio, who had to sit in that 
terrible room and say to the dying man something that would 
ease the royal mind, which ever seemed so sorely troubled. The 
Nuncio delivered himself of a discreet discourse, and at Philip’s 
request blessed him and gave him plenary absolution, and all the 
indulgences and spiritual benefits that can be obtained from the 
Vicar of Christ for those who are at the point of death; and, as 
might be expected, the reigning Pontiff cordially endorsed all 
that his Plenipotentiary had agreed to. The king then desired 
that the sacrament of extreme unction should be administered to 
him, and he ordered his confessor to bring to him the Manual 
which prescribes the method of bestowal; and he sent for 
Don Cristobel de Mora, and gave him the names of the monks he 
desired to have present, directing that his heir, Prince Charles, 
should likewise attend. 

On the Ist of September at 9 p.m. extreme unction was 
administered by the Archbishop of Toledo, but it was noted that 
Philip did not appear near his death, and as a matter of fact he 
did live twelve days longer. The ceremony being concluded, the 
king and his son were left alone, Philip saying to the heir 
apparent: “I have wished that you should be present at this, in 
order that you might see what is the end of everything.” 

From this date the king ceased to trouble himself much about 
any business or worldly matters, and he mostly lay dreamily 
thinking or listening with deep attention to the narrative of the 
conversion of the Magdalen, of St. Paul, and of the thief on the 
Cross. When any confessor, probably overpowered by the close- 
ness and the foul odours of the chamber, showed signs of fatigue, 
he was promptly relieved; and so the duty was kept up, the 
readings being mingled with exhortations and discourses. About 
this time Philip made another solemn protestation of faith, and 
declared he died in the obedience of the Holy Roman Church, 
and of the Pope and bishops; surely a very unnecessary con- 
fession, for it would have been hard to find in any age one who 
more closely obeyed what he deemed to be the orders of the 
Pontificate. At times he would discourse with Mora about his 
own affairs, passing from questions concerning the kingdom to 
his own death and burial. Several days before he died he 
instructed the friar who had the key of the Royal Vault to look 
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secretly at his father’s coffin, to measure it, and to open it and see 
how the late Emperor Charles V. had been laid, as he desired to 
be laid in the same manner. He then inquired from Don Juan 
Ruiz de Velasco for the crucifix and some candles of Our Lady of 
Montserrat, which years previously he had shown to him. The 
crucifix was found in the box, with the candles and the scourge 
Charles VY. had used. The crucifix was now hung inside the bed 
curtains close to Philip’s head. As to the candles, he instructed 
Don Fernando de Toledo to give him one with the crucifix just 
before he expired. His next curious command was that his 
coffin should be brought for him to see. The wood of which this 
was made has a rather remarkable history. The beams from 
which the planks were cut had formed the keel of a great 
Portuguese galleon, the Cinco Chagas, or Five Wounds of the 
Redeemer. Twenty years before, this keel of the stranded vessel 
had been left lying abandoned on the sands at Lisbon, and 
Philip ordered this piece of timber to be brought to the Escorial, 
which was effected with much labour and a very heavy outlay of 
money. From this log the great cross was made that crowns the 
high altar in the Escorial, and on this is the crucifix of gilt 
bronze which is over seven feet long. The tree from which this 
log was cut is, says Siguenza, called the Tree of Paradise, or in 
its own habitat in the East Indies Angéli. A large piece of this 
timber was still left after the coffin was constructed, and lay, in 
Siguenza’s time, at the entrance to the building. 

The coffin was lined inside, by Philip’s desire, with white satin 
and covered outside with a black cloth set in gold, having a cross 
of crimson satin, all the nails being gilt. He went carefully 
into the various minutie of its appointments. 

Two days before his death, on Friday, the 11th of September, 
the heir apparent and the Infanta came to pay their last farewells. 
And on this day Philip gave to his confessor, Fray Diego de 
Tepes, a paper of doctrine which St. Louis, King of France, on his 
deathbed prepared for his son and successor Philip, and the 
dying king now asked his confessor, after his own death, to read 
the paper to his own son. At the final interview with his 
children the king gave to the Infanta a diamond of great value, 
and asked the prince if he agreed, to which of course the only 
reply could be acquiescence. Then turning to his daughter, 
Philip implored her to see that the true faith was maintained in 
the Netherlands. His son and daughter after this kissed his 
hand, and he blessed them. As Prince Charles quitted the death- 
chamber he demanded from Mora the key of the treasury, but 
this the secretary declined to hand over, and the prince—how 
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curiously it all reads!—he having just bade his father his last 
adieu, again entered the room where Philip lay. Mora was by 
his side, and he told his sovereign of his heir apparent’s strange 
and ill-timed request. But the king already saw in his son the 
person to whom in a few hours all his power must descend, and 
he briefly told the secretary he had done wrong; on which Mora 
complied with the prince’s desires and presented him with 
the key. 

Philip had twice communicated after receiving supreme unction, 
and the day before his death he again desired to partake of the 
sacrament, but he was so weak that they did not dare to offer 
him the wafer. He complained of this to Mora, and urged that 
his desire should be gratified. His confessor, however, put him 
off, and as Siguenza notes, “the whole of that day he was with 
this grief and this craving.” 

The evening before he died the physicians informed Mora that 
His Majesty was rapidly sinking, and that he should be told in 
order that he might prepare himself for the great change. 
Philip listened calmly and sent at once for his confessor and the 
Archbishop of Toledo and some others, imploring them to help 
him in these last awful moments. The archbishop delivered 
himself of a discourse lasting over half-an-hour, and urged on his 
royal listener that it became one who had always defended the 
Holy Faith, the Church and the Holy Father to now confess the 
same faith and obedience. The dying king at once in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by all present made the enigmatical 
response: “Yes, I confess and protest.” He then ordered the 
archbishop to read the account of the Passion of Our Lord from 
St. John’s Gospel, and at about one o'clock the same night, the 
prince’s confessor arrived, and relieving the archbishop, spoke in 
his turn to the king. Siguenza allows that those present got 
very tired of all this, and says that Philip would not tolerate any 
drowsiness, and if the friar on duty dropped off to sleep, he would 
at once call out: “Father! tell me more.” Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo considered that he might now fitly give him one of the 
candles of Our Lady of Montserrat, but His Majesty said: “ Keep 
it. The time has not yet come.” 

He still seemed to be able to attend to what was going on, for 
the prior of the tathedral read to him passages from the Roman 
Manual, and so it went on the whole night, this priest reading 
and exhorting until the doctor, Juan de Gomez, urged him to rest 
and get breath, and then return once more to the sick chamber. 
At 3 a.m. Toledo again proffered Philip the candle, and the king 
raising his eyes with a wistful smile, accepted the same, re- 
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marking in a low voice: “Give it here. The time has come.” 
After this, lying quite quietly, when within half-an-hour of his 
death a paroxysm so severe attacked him, that every one thought 
he must have succumbed ; but the king suddenly opened his eyes 
and fixed them on the crucifix which Don Ferdinand held close 
to his face, and this he several times kissed with passionate 
devotion. 

A great stillness reigned around, for it was clear the end was 
now very near. ‘The king lay, the crucifix in one hand, the 
candle in the other, muttering aloud that he died in the Holy 
Roman Faith. Before him were relics of St. Alban, and on every 
side relics and crucifixes, and those present stood watching the 
Majesty of Spain lying there as helpless as he was when, as heir 
to his great inheritance, he was shown by his nurse outside the 
Palace at Valladolid to the shouting crowds. And in those last 
moments of his life what awful thoughts may—nay, almost must 
have crossed the mind of the dying king! It is pretended by some 
who witnessed that death-struggle, and whose testimony must be 
received with every reserve—for who in those days of terrorism 
would have dared to hint that the Majesty of Spain was ever 
fretful and impatient ?—that Philip was gentle and uncomplaining, 
and his soul filled and absorbed with the glories into which he was 
about to enter. But his dread fear of ever being left alone—his 
hungry gaze at the crucifixes and relics strewn about his chamber, 
and actually littering his couch—his impassioned appeals to 
one church functionary after another to assure him that his 
salvation was secured, and his insisting on supreme unction being 
given while he was far from being in eatremis, all go to show that 
it was with no peaceful and unruffled mind that Philip 11. went 
to his long account. And there can be hardly a doubt but that 
his last moments were clouded with the desperate agony of the 
reflection, that perhaps his hideous barbarities had not after all 
won him favour in the eyes of the All Merciful—for not once 
during his protracted illness did he ever touch with thanksgiving 
on the numbers he had sent to a miserable death, because they 
could not believe as he himself did. Once he was heard to mutter 
that in all his life he had never consciously done wrong to any 
one! Those who listened at his bedside might be cajoled, but 
the great tribunal of public opinion has before it*# vast series of 
— crimes, and judgment can only end in stern condemna- 

ion. 

Starting with falsehood as the very basis and foundation of his 
character, Philip II. struck down free thought and honest belief 
wherever these were shown ; and using the infamous Inquisition 
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as his tool and vassal, he crowded the many prisons of that 
accursed institution with multitudes of his suffering subjects; 
no less than six thousand five hundred of whom in Spain alone 
having been, at the lowest computation, burnt at the stake in 
this reign! Think of the agony it is to have a finger scalded 
or an arm burnt, and yet this man permitted—nay, even goaded 
on the Holy Office to torture and mangle their unhappy prisoners, 
and then burn them at the terrible Auto da Fés. His evil 
influence stretched wherever floated the flag of Spain. He 
authorized the atrocities which his governor, the Duke of Alva, 
perpetrated in the Netherlands—atrocities which it makes the 
blood boil to read of—men, women and children being slaughtered 
like sheep, burnt and buried alive. As to his conduct to indi- 
viduals of rank, his murders of Mons, Montigny of Egmont and 
Horne—his lies to Elizabeth—his orders to Parma to go on 
deceiving her with false pretences of peace, when his armada had 
actually sailed to invade England—is not the history of these acts 
proved beyond all doubt? He was a ruthless and implacable 
tyrant, and whoever opposed or thwarted him, disappeared. 
Haughty, morose and suspicious, his allies could not trust him, 
and his personal entourage but regarded him in their dull folly as 
a species of demi-god whose actions were not to be judged as were 
those of other men. In vain, in searching the records of his life, 
do we find that he ever gave voice to noble sentiment or 
enlightened thought, and look where we may, not one redeeming 
point in his character can be discovered. He was not even brave, 
that virtue that sometimes clings to the worst of kings. It is 
doubtful if he ever was under fire, but he once wore armour, when 
he showed himself to the besiegers of St. Quentin, and yet once 
again when he broke into his unhappy son’s room, taking care 
even then not to approach Don Carlos until the way had been 
made clear for him. In every instance he used his subordinates 
to command his armies in the Netherlands, in the insurrection at 
Aragon, in the conflict with the Moors, and in the conquest of 
Portugal. 

And as he lay in his agony, what visions may not have flitted 
before the dying man; the hosts of his own people whom he had 
tortured and sent to a miserable grave; the nobles whom he had 
beguiled to their doom and slaughtered; the shrieking women 
and the innocent babes, appearing again in their death agonies, 
and denouncing him before high heaven as their foul and bloody 
murderer! Well might the half-maddened king in his terror beg 
and implore the help of those high in ecclesiastical place to 
plead for him with the God whose every law he had so wantonly 
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outraged. And that these men brought him any true consolation 
in his last moments appears to have been far from the case. 

He lay so still that the attendants believed he had ceased to 
exist, and his face was now covered with a cloth. But presently 
he started up and again seized the crucifix, and kissing it, fell back 
in agony. And so little by little life flickered, and then faded out, 
and silently Philip II. passed into the land of shadows at 5 a.m., 
when the dawn was just breaking, and while the choir boys of the 
seminary were chanting the Mass of Matins. He died on the 13th 
of September, 1598, on the same day that, fourteen years before, 
the last stone had been laid to the Escorial. 

Philip II. departed this life, aged seventy-two, having miserably 
misgoverned Spain for forty-three years. He left as his successor 
a son who he was well aware was quite unfitted to occupy his 
throne ; and the downfall of the State, begun in his own pernicious 
reign, went on by leaps and bounds in the years that followed. 

What might he not have done for Spain and for humanity had 
he but used his power aright! But he was an autocrat who tried 
to crush out everything noble in the national genius, and who 
sunk Spanish thought to such a depth, that to this day that 
country has never again taken the place among the nations 
which by its position, its internal resources, and the vigour of its 
population it is entitled to hold. 


AtrreD Harcourt. 
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Merican Hospitality. 


eel 


Tue buggy was ready, and José stood at the mare’s head, waiting 
for me to mount. 

“ Now don’t forget what I told you last night,” said my partner 
in a low tone, as I filled the belt of my revolver—* Colt’s Army ”— 
with its complement of thirty-five cartridges. ‘“'Though Mexicans 
are meaner than snakes on the ranches, and no sane man would 
trust them with the worth of an old shoe button, they take a 
different line on their own ground. You had better keep your six- 
shooter untied until the women of the place show up, then take 
off the whole concern and hand it over to José’s wife, and don’t 
ask for it until you leave the next day. Are you loaded? Well, 
be off then. Take care of yourself, lad.” 

In a few minutes the old ranche was fading out of sight, and 
I was bowling merrily across prairie toward the Ponil, a Mexican 
village forty miles to the north-west on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains. My companion was a swarthy youth of eighteen, 
with fine eyes, a flat nose, and a wide, ugly mouth. José was a 
thorough Mexican, with the manners and speech of a Spaniard, 
and the stolid taciturnity of an Indian ; a man who would kill his 
best friend if necessity or anger prompted him, yet who obeyed his 
elder brother like a child, and could be trusted to endure any 
privation and brave any danger for the sake of a flock of sheep. 
Principle and duty were not recognised in José’s code of morality, 
but he often made sentiment and feeling act as exceedingly good 
substitutes. 

It was a warm and pleasant day, and I enjoyed the complete idle- 
ness and rest of my position in a way which can scarcely be realised 
by any one who has not herded sheep for eighteen months. 

Oh, the eternal walk, walk, walk, day after day, wet or fine, 
cold or hot, Sunday and week-day, summer and winter. Nothing 
to read, no one to talk to, nothing to think of but the condition 
of the sheep and the chances of a hard winter and dry summer ; 
nothing to do but to practise with your revolver upon prairie-dogs, 
and conjecture whether the Apaches are likely to be troublesome 
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this year, and if so, whether your part of the settlement will be 
favoured with the first raid. 

What wonder that a Western man begins to feel that his life 
is of less importance than that of the smallest lamb in the flock ? his 
life and the lives of others! Men who live in cities, in comfortable 
homes, and in the midst of social life, cannot understand the effect 
of such an existence as this. They turn up the whites of horror- 
struck eyes at the idea of shooting a man who has lied, or at killing 
for cheating at cards. They do not know—how should they ?— 
what a small thing it is to die, out West. A Western man never 
commits suicide, and give one a home and a wife, and he becomes 
as careful of his personal safety as any one candesire. But wives 
are not plentiful in this country, and the bachelor without kith 
or kin lives without sympathy and without companionship—a 
state of things which drives the majority into excesses of the 
worst kind, and sends many a strong man mad. 

My partner’s words had awakened a certain amount of curiosity 
in my breast about the village of the Ponil, Not very much, 
because I had been out West too long to be roused into vivid 
interest about anything less important than the prospect of a 
good supper or an undisturbed rest at night; but I did wonder 
more than once, as we bumped and swung along, what sort of 
a reception I should meet with, and what my hostess would be 
like. José himself was not exactly beautiful to look at, he had too 
much Indian blood in him, but I had heard a different account of 
“la seiiora,” a staid matron sixteen years of age. 

Hour after hour our good little mare kept up her quick 
vigorous stride over the rolling prairie, until at four in the 
afternoon we struck a road which led us up a long, steep hill. 
The air grew cooler every moment as we toiled upwards; we 
were leaving the plains behind. I looked back over the long 
stretch of prairie we had traversed, lying brown and dry under 
the summer sun, and inwardly compared it to my own life, so 
dull and uneventful, desolate and monotonous. Before us the 
dark foot hills rose grandly, range beyond range, and as we 
travelled on, the road grew steeper. We were among the 
mountains now, and the ranche, and the sheep, and the old life 
were forty miles away. At last, turning off upon a track which 
branched to the right of the main road, we came upon a most 
refreshing thing, a running stream, which José pointed out to 
me as the Rio Cimmarron, on the banks of which, two miles 
further on, his native village stood, and our journey came to an end. 

It seemed a short two miles, for the road was level again, and 
we spun on at a merry pace, at intervals meeting some relation 
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of José’s, each man raising his hat witha polite Spanish greeting 
which I fear was acknowledged very grimly by me, for beneath 
the hats I saw sharp eyes peering suspiciously at my equipment ; 
and as we came in sight of the little town, and José whipped up 
the mare to enter the place in style, I felt a very particular 
disinclination to relinquish my trusty and beloved six-shooter to 
any sefiora whatsoever. But as we descended the last hill, and 
drew up before a grey adobe dwelling, with the smallest windows 
and largest door I had ever seen, my suspicions died away, and 
gave place to a feeling which I had not experienced for many 
months. Grouped in the big doorway of José’s homestead were 
half-a-dozen girls—girls with soft brown eyes, delicate features, 
and trim little figures. The tallest, I should suppose, would not 
reach to the shoulder of a well-grown English lassie, but the 
proportions of their figures could not have been more perfect ; and 
as they stood there in pretty coloured prints, their glossy black 
hair loosely braided and reaching to their waists, their eyes big 
with innocent curiosity, they formed as pretty a picture as a 
man’s heart could desire. I felt the colour rush into my cheeks, 
and a queer sensation of pleasure pass through my whole being. 
Off came my hat, as the buggy stopped with a spirited jerk, and 
the next moment I was bowing with all the grace I could muster, 
which was not much, and offering my revolver, knife, and loaded 
belt to the little sefiora, whose dark eyes flashed with gratification, 
and who thanked me with a grand curtsey which would have 
become the Queen of Spain herself. 

Perhaps it was the pleasure of this exchange of civilities; 
perhaps the approving glances which fell upon me from so many 
bright eyes had taken effect; whatever the reason, I noticed no 
more cunning, inquisitive looks from my Mexican friends, but 
felt entirely at my ease, and happy. 

Presently José disappeared with his wife and her relations into 
some inner room, leaving me alone in the outer apartment with 
the big door. I examined my surroundings critically, and as I 
did so, wondered more and more at the bright, refined appearance of 
these Mexican girls. The place was desperately poverty-stricken. 
The only seat in the room was a very rickety chair without a 
back; in the corner was a bed with a gaudy coverlet ; and in the 
centre of the apartment a small table, standing on three unsteady 
legs, completed the stock of furniture. Everything was clean, 
but as this room, from being left in my possession, was evidently 
the principal one in the house, its appearance told asad tale. The 
only ornament in the place was a rude crucifix of cedar wood nailed 
against the wall, upon which hung a rosary of coloured beads. 
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After an interval of ten minutes or so, José and his wife 
returned, and asked whether I would care to see the town while 
supper was being prepared. I assented willingly, and strolled 
away toward the river, followed by a miscellaneous company of 
Mexican children, ragged, healthy little urchins, who kept at a 
respectful distance, and stared persistently, as if a stockman in 
brown canvas overalls and grey felt hat had never been heard of 
before. I discovered afterwards that it was not my appearance 
which roused their interest and curiosity. Any white man who 
could be polite to a Mexican sejiora, was worth following, if only 
to see what strange thing he might do next. 

The village of the Ponil consisted of a dozen little casas, 
sprinkled over a square mile of ground, constructed of adobe 
(baked mud) similar in appearance to José’s. Each casa contained 
two rooms, in which the family lived and slept promiscuously. 
The rooms were very small, and the families often very large, 
but they never removed into bigger quarters, for there are no 
sanitary inspectors in the Ponil, and a Mexican loves warmth 
above everything when he is at home. 

The living of the village is principally made by growing a 
little maize on the banks of the Rio Cimmarron by means of a 
primitive system of irrigation. It is done by the women and 
children, supplemented with help from the men in busy times. 
In the winter the men herd sheep for the ranchmen of the 
neighbourhood, and were their earnings spent in the support of 
their families, they would be comfortable enough, for their wants 
are very simple. Unfortunately Mexicans are inveterate gamblers, 
and as they invariably pay a visit to the nearest town upon 
completing their herding contracts, the poor seiioras see little 
of their husbands’ wages. 

The sun was low in the horizon when I sat down with José to 
our evening meal. We demolished it in solitary state, waited 
upon by the seijiora’s sister, an exceedingly pretty girl of fourteen, 
with the bearing of a woman of four-and-twenty. It was nearly 
two years since I had enjoyed any ladies’ society, and I found it 
so disconcerting to have my coffee handed to me by a damsel 
who smiled roguishly as she performed the office, and answered 
in a pretty silvery voice, when I thanked her, with an enchantingly 
gracious wave of the hand, that had I not been intensely hungry, 
and the dinner of a peculiar kind, I should have felt very 
uncomfortable indeed. As it was, I soon began to think more 
of the dish placed before me than of the seiiorita who put it there. 
I was struck again with the dreadful poverty of these people. 
The meal was served on the three-legged table, upon a red 
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cloth suspiciously like the shawl I had seen an hour before 
adorning the shoulders of the seiiora, and consisted of a piece of 
very stale sour bread, a cup of black coffee, and—the contents of 
the dish. I found great difficulty, at first, in making out what 
this might be, but after careful examination and taste, discovered 
that it was mutton fat melted into a liquid condition, and bearing 
upon its surface half-a-dozen very small bits of meat; the whole 
being generously mixed with “ Chili,” a coarse kind of red pepper. 
The dish which contained this savoury compound was about the 
size and shape of an ordinary slop-basin. Such was our evening 
repast after twelve hours without food. I said nothing, and did 
my best to preserve an unruffled countenance while I gulped 
down as much of the contents of the slop-basin as I dared, for I 
was sure that it was the best they had to offer; but I could not 
help pondering gloomily upon the prospect for the morrow. 

The errand that brought me to the Ponil was the buggy in which 
we had driven thither. José had bought it from my partner, but 
having no horse to convey it home, had borrowed our mare, which 
I was to ride back on the following day. Thus I had still a 
breakfast to get through at the Ponil, and forty miles to ride 
afterwards under a burning sun. The probable nature of this 
breakfast was a serious anxiety to me as I ate my supper, and 
the meal was disposed of in solemn silence. When it was finished 
we adjourned to a grassy bank outside the house to smoke a quiet 
pipe. The sun had disappeared now, and the dusk was creeping 
up swiftly from the east; in less than an hour night would be 
upon us. I lay back at my ease, and drowsily watched the girls, 
who were sitting together a little way off, busily sewing. José 
was with them, fingering a piece of stuff—presumably a new 
dress—which his wife had placed upon his knee for inspection. 
It was a pretty, home-like scene, and I smiled to myself as I 
remembered the absurd hesitation I had felt at relinquishing my 
revolver. Revolvers! could anything be more out of place in 
such an atmosphere as this? 

So thinking, I turned to knock the ashes from my pipe, which 
had gone out, and was about to relight it, when my attention 
was caught by an odd pattering sound, the distant tramp of 
galloping horses. Somebody seemed to be in a hurry this 
evening. I sat up and called to José. He was smiling at the 
time, playfully pulling his wife’s hair; at my words and 
gesture he sprang to his feet with a startled look, and ran 
quickly toa place from whence the road to Cimmarron was 
visible for two miles. He stood there for nearly a minute, 
shading his eyes with his hand; then he ran back to us, and 
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such a change had passed over the man’s face that I stared at 
him in amazement. His lips, naturally loose, were now com- 
pressed into a thin blue line, his eyes were strangely dilated, 
he held a knife in his hand. I sprang to my feet, half believing 
that the knife was meant for me. But José only touched my 
arm, and gasped between set teeth, pointing toward the west— 

“ Vacheros come—vacheros from Cimmarron! ” 

I failed to see the point. “Indeed, cowboys—well, what’s the 
matter ?” 

José stamped and swore aloud. 

“Matter! carrambas! You no sabe! Desperado cowboys 
these. Me know horses. Ah, vacheros diavolos. Vamos, you” 
—turning to the women, and still speaking in broken English— 
“in casa. P’raps they no see you there; p’raps no. And you, 
sefior, run—run fast away,” pointing to the river. “Go very smart, 
and cowboys no catch you at all.” 

I looked round without moving, as bewildered as ever. The 
women had scurried into the ranche like rabbits into a hole, and 
from two neighbouring houses three Mexicans were tearing up 
to us at full speed, their faces as anxious as José’s. 

“ What are you afraid of ?” I exclaimed, shortly, feeling strongly 
inclined to laugh. “ We are five to two.” 

José shook his head impatiently, and swore again. 

“Si, si, si. But we have not one pistol, and you are a boy. 
They have rifles, everything, and they are vacheros, with much 
whisky in them. Ah, los diavolos! You do not know, you know 
nothing.” 

The horsemen were not far away now, but I had not seen them 
yet, as they were riding from the West, and José’s house lay 
between us. Now, the Mexican, finding me hopelessly careless of 
my own safety, went off hastily to confront the visitors, followed 
by his friends. 

The men had scarcely disappeared round the corner of the 
house, when a solution of Joe’s panic dawned upon me. Mexicans 
have an intense dread of the low-class cowboy, for these Western 
bullies, the sum of whose education is good riding and lasso- 
throwing, quick shooting and loud swearing, have no more scruple— 
perhaps a little less—in killing a Mexican than a calf, and, when 
drunk, delight in the committal of the most brutal crimes. They 
are not superlatively courageous, as a rule, but having a good 
deal of devil-may-care recklessness about them, and being perfectly 
well aware of the fear they inspire in the Mexican breast, they 
are a terrible scourge to the poor half-breeds. 


Let me here state, however, in parenthesis, that though the 
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mere name of cowboy makes a Mexican use strong language, the 
better class members of this interesting race of men heartily 
detest, the bullying propensities of their brethren, and are as 
courteous and gentle-mannered a race as Western America can 
boast. 

But I remembered now the stories which my partner had told 
me of freaks of “ vacheros” in liquor; I thought of the bright- 
eyed little sefiorita, and words came to my lips which I will not 
repeat. What a fool I had been to stand gaping here! There 
was only one thing to do, and now I hadn’t left myself time to do 
that. Iran to the house and called. 

“Suenora, mio pistola, pistola, quick!” There was a bustle 
inside. The rusty hinges of the big door squeaked, a little face, 
pale and haggard with apprehension, and looking at me with great 
appealing eyes, peered out, and in another minute my revolver 
and knife were in their right places. As I fastened the buckle, 
and hitched the belt into position, I heard the loud voices of the 
cowboys, thick in utterance, hailing José! I was just in time 
after all. The men had stopped to speak to the Mexican, and 
listen to a polite expression of regret that his family were from 
home, in reply to which they vouchsafed a volley of oaths and 
tipsy laughter. Now came the jingle of spur and bridle as the 
vacheros approached the house with the intention of searching for 
themselves. 

My time had come. I set my teeth, loosened my revolver in 
its sheath, stepped round the corner of the house, and came face 
to face with the visitors. 

At sight of a white man they gave an exclamation of surprise 
and pulled up sharply. Then there was a profound silence. 

The position was a delicate one for all parties. The fingers of 
my right hand rested upon the hilt of my revolver, and my eyes 
were fixed with great steadfastness upon the centre button of the 
foremost cowboy’s coat. It was therefore patent that I meant 
business. On the other hand, I had two men against me more 
heavily armed than myself, probably better shots, and excited 
with whisky, so that I was not happy or confident at all, and not 
in the least inclined to begin. 

At last the man nearest to me observed in an offhand but 
sober voice : 

“Located here, captain?” 

“ Yes.” 

“For the night?” 

“a. 

“Taken your own quarters?” 
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“No. Come by invitation.” 

« Alone?” 

“Yes.” . 

“So? Well, well, then I guess we'll get down. Eh, Jos?” 

He made a movement towards slipping from his horse, but his 
eye never swerved from my right hand, which now trembled 
visibly. 

I bent forward slightly, and, drawing my revolver a few inches 
from its sheath, laid my left hand upon the handle of my knife. 

“ There’s a very decent camping-place two miles further on,” I 
said slowly. 

The cowboy hesitated, and turned to his companion. A few 
words passed between them, which I could not hear; then my 
friend remarked in a mild and patronising tone, without dis- 
mounting : 

“ Are you a buster, young man?” 

“Not asarule. But there’s not room for more than one white 
man in the Ponil to-night.” 

“ We guess there is, though.” 

“Then it’ll be your own funeral.” 

Another pause. I began to find breathing a laborious business, 
and made the unpleasant discovery that both my hands were 
quivering in a peculiar and distressing way. 

I longed for the struggle to begin, if it was to come at all, 
yet I knew that my only chance lay on keeping strictly on the 
defensive. 

Again the cowboy turned to his companion, and some communi- 
cation passed between them which I could not hear. Then he 
settled himself in his saddle with a grunt, and turning his horse 
with a tranquil “ good night,” paced away followed by his friend, 
as carelessly as if such had been his intention from the 
beginning. 

The moment that the departure of the cowboys became an 
established fact, I was surrounded by Mexicans all jabbering at 
once, and wringing my hands until my arms were in danger of 
dislocation. 

It was in vain that I laughed, and tried to explain that if I had 
done less than help them to defend the homestead I should have 
been the most despicable coward alive. Their enthusiasm was 
boundless, and presently Isaw the big door open wide, and thesenora 
and her family coming toward me. This made me desperate, and 
I begged fervently to be allowed to go to rest. A procession of 
all the men and boys in the place was then formed, and I was 
conducted with prodigious state to a little cabin, higher up the 
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hill, where a spacious and comfortable bed had been prepared for 
me. 

I soon fell asleep, for a mattress stuffed with wool is softer 
than sheep-skins, of which my bed generally consisted; but the 
excitement of the evening caused me to sleep more lightly than 
usual, and some two hours later a slight scraping sound outside 
the door awakened me fully. I cocked my revolver, and creeping 
stealthily to the door, opened it smartly. A dark object was 
lying at my feet, across the threshold. It moved, and became a 
Mexican rolled in a blanket. The man smiled when he saw me, 
and sat up. 

“ All well, sefor. Pistola no wanted, now. Me by door, 
Sancho under window ”—pointing to another dark object close 
by—* you quite safe. Bueno noche, senor. Sleep well!” 

He lay down again, and re-arranged his blanket. I returned his 
salutation, and went back to bed. Miguel was right. No man 
in America was safer than I that night. 

I did not wake again until dawn, when I arose from my bed 
with the appetite of a shark. What should we get for breakfast ? 
Perhaps they had given us short commons the night before so 
that we should the more appreciate a substantial meal in the 
morning. 

I was received with beaming smiles at the casa. That was 
very nice. I felt vaguely that had my knowledge of Spanish 
been more extensive, I might have enjoyed a very pleasant 
conversation with the senorita. As it was, I could only murmur 
inaudibly in answer to a pretty speech she made me, and grin in 
rather a ghastly manner. It was a relief when she tripped away, 
and began to lay the table. My heart beat with excitement. 
First came a cup of coffee; that was good. The coffee had been 
excellent the evening before. Then came a plate, very much 
cracked in the middle, with nothing on it ; then a piece of bread, 
borne in the sefiorita’s own fair fingers; then She looked at 
me and smiled. What did this mean? Good Heavens! it meant 
that breakfast was laid, and that the very small cup of coffee and 
moderate slice of very nasty bread were all that I should get! 
I did not speak, but I looked at the sefiorita so severely that the 
tears sprang to her eyes, and she ran away. Then I sat down, 
and gloomily munched the slice of bread and drank the coffee. 
José, apparently, took his breakfast with his family that morning. 
I did not see him. My breakfast—if it can be called a breakfast 
—finished, I went outside to look for my mare. She was close 
by the door, held by a Mexican boy, and ready saddled. From 
the way her neck arched, and a spirited gleam in her eye, I 
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judged that she had fared decidedly better than her master, 
a discovery which made me relent a little. I mounted quickly, 
and turned to look for José. He had followed me from the inner 
room where he had been with his family during breakfast time, 
and now gripping my hand, said, with downcast eyes and in a 
husky tone, which made me heartily ashamed of myself— 

“ Adios, seiior. We are so sad to feel you eat so little; we are 
very, very poor, and have no more than bread to give to-day. 
But another time we will have plenty, and you can never come 
too often to La Ponil, or stay too long. Do not forget, I speak 
for all, We wish you well—most well. Good-bye.” 


Artuur Paterson, 
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Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 
1871-1883. 


“Letters .... such as are written from wise men, are, of all the words 
of man, in my judgment the best.”—Bacon. 


XCVIII." 
[Feb., 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste: 
This week I was to have been in London—for the purpose 
of seeing—or offering to see—our dear Donne. For, when they 
told him of my offer, he said he should indeed like it much— if 
he were well enough.’ Anyhow, I can but try, only making him 
previously understand that he is not to make any effort in the 
case. He is, they tell me, pleased with any such mark of 
remembrance and regard from his old Friends. And I should 
have offered to go before now, had I not judged from your last 
account of him that he was better left with his Family, for his 
own sake, as well [as| for that of his Friends. However, as I said, 
I should have gone up on Trial even now, but that I have myself 
been, and am yet, suffering with some sort of Cold (I think, from 
some indications, Bronchial) which would ill enable me to be of 
any use if I got to London. I can’t get warm, in spite of Fires, 
and closed doors, so must wait, at any rate, to see what another 
week will do for me. 

I shall, of course, make my way to Queen Anne’s, where I 
should expect to find you still busy with your Proof-sheets, which 
I am very glad to hear of as going on. What could have put it 
into my head even to think otherwise? Well, more unlikely 
things might have happened—even with Medes and Persians. I 
do not think you will be offended at my vain surmises. 

I see my poor little Aconites—‘New Year’s Gifts ’—still 
surviving in the Garden-plot before my window; ‘still surviving,’ 
I say, because of their having been out for near a month agone. 
I believe that Messrs. Daffodil, Crocus and Snowdrop are putting 

' Partly printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 320-1. 
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in appearance above ground: but (old Coward) I have not put 
my own old Nose out of doors to look for them. 

I read (Eyes permitting) the Correspondence between Goethe and 
Schiller (translated) from 1798 to 18061—extremely interesting 
to me, though I do not understand—and generally skip —the more 
purely Aisthetic Part: which is the Part of Hamlet, I suppose. 
But, in other respects, two such men so freely discussing together 
their own, and each other’s, works interest me greatly. At Night, 
we have The Fortunes of Nigel; alittle of it—and not every night : 
for the reason that Ido not wish to eat my Cake too soon. The last 
night but one I sent my Reader to see Macbeth played by a little 
‘Shakespearian ’ company ata Lecture Hall here. He brought me 
one new Reading—suggested, I doubt not, by himself, from a 
remembrance of Macbeth’s tyrannical ways: ‘Hang out our 
Gallows on the outward walls.’ Nevertheless, the Boy took 
great Interest in the Play; and I like to encourage him in 
Shakespeare, rather than in the Negro Melodists. 

Such a long Letter as I have written (and, I doubt, ill written) 
really calls for Apology from me, busy as you may be with those 
Proofs. But still believe me sincerely yours 

Though Laird of Lirrtecranae. 





XCIX. 
(Feb. 1882.] 
My pear Lapy :— 
The same Post which brought me your very kind Letter, 
brought me also the enclosed. 

The writer of it—Mr. Schiitz Wilson—a Littérateur général— 
I believe—wrote up Omar Khayyim some years ago, and, I dare 
say, somewhat hastened another (and so far as I am concerned) 
final Edition. Of his Mr. Terriss I did not know even by name, 
till Mr. Wilson told me. So now you can judge and act as you 
see fit in the matter. 

If Terriss and Schiitz W. fail in knowing your London ‘habitat,’ 
you see that the former makes amends in proposing to go so far as 
Cheltenham to ask advice of you. Our poor dear Donne would 
have been so glad, and so busy, in telling what he could in the 
matter—if only in hope of keeping up your Father’s Tradition. 

I am ashamed to advert to my own little ailments, while you, I 
doubt not, are enduring worse. I should have gone to London last 
week had I believed that a week earlier or later mattered; as 
things are, I will not reckon on going before next week. I want 


1 The correct date is 1794-1805. 
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to be well enough to ‘cut about’ and see the three friends whom 
I want to see—yourself among the number. 

Blakesley (Lincoln’s Dean) goes to stay in London next week, 
and hopes to play Whist in Weymouth Street. 

Kegan Paul, etc., publish dear Spedding’s ‘ Evenings,” etc., and 
never was Book more worth reading—and buying. I think ] 
understand your weariness in bringing out your Book: but many 
will be the Gainers :—among them yours always 

LittteG. 





[Feb. 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste: 


I have quoted, and sent to Mr. Schiitz Wilson, just thus 
much of your Letter, leaving his Friend to judge whether it is 
sufficiently encouraging to invite him to call on you. I suppose it 
is: but I thought safest to give your ipsissima verba. 

‘It is so perfectly easy for any one in London to obtain my 
Address, that I think I may leave the future Mercutio to do so at 
his leisure or pleasure.’ 

I dare say you are pretty much indifferent whether he ventures 
or not; if he does, I can only hope that he is a Gentleman, and if 
he be so, I do not think you will be sorry to help him in trying to 
keep up your Father’s traditionary excellence in the part, and to 
save Mr. Terriss—to save Mercutio—from the contagion of Mr. 
Irving’s treatment of Shakespeare—so far as I have seen of it— 
which is simply two acts of Hamlet. 

As I told you, I know nothing—even hitherto heard nothing of 
Mr. Terriss. His friend, §8. Wilson, I have never seen neither. 
And I hope you will think I have done fairly well in my share of 
the Business. 

Fanny Kerrich, my Niece, and a capital Woman, comes to me 
to-day, not more for the purpose of seeing myself, than my 
Brother’s Widow who lives alone in a dismal place three miles off.” 
I am still wheezy, and want to get in order so as to visit my few 
friends in London next week.* 

You see there is no occasion for you to answer this: for, even if 
I have done amiss, it is past recall ; and I am none the less ancient 


Friend 


LirrizG.! 


1 «Evenings with a Reviewer, The Reviewer was Macaulay, and the 
review his Essay on Bacon. 

2 At Boulge. 

3 He was in London from February 17th to February 20th. 
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Cl. 


[March, 1882.] 
My pear Lapy, 


It is very kind of you to break through your rule of Corre- 
spondence, that you may tell me how it was with you that last 
Evening. I was aware of no ‘stupidity’ on your side: I only saw 
that you were what you called ‘a little tired, and unwell.’ Had I 
known how much, I should of course have left you with a farewell 
shake of hands at once. And in so far I must blame you. But I 
blame myself for rattling on, not only then, but always, I fear, in 
a manner that you tell me (and I thank you for telling me) runs 
into occasional impertinence—which no length of acquaintance 
can excuse, especially to a Lady. You will think that here is 
more than enough of this. But pray do you also say no more 
about it. I know that you regard me very kindly, as I am sure 
that I do you, all the while. 

And now I have something to say upon something of a like 
account ; about that Mr. Schiitz Wilson, who solicited an Introduc- 
tion to you for his Mercutio, and then proposed to you to avail 
himself of it. That I thought he had better have waited for, 
rather than himself proposed; and I warned you that I had been 
told of his being somewhat of a ‘prosateur’ at his Club. You, 
however, would not decline his visit, and would encourage him, or 
not, as you saw fit. 

And now the man has heaped coals of fire on my head. Not 
content with having formerly appraised that Omar in a way that, 
I dare say, advanced him to another Edition ; he (S. W.) now writes 
me that he feels moved to write in favour of another Persian 
who now accompanies Omar in his last Avatar! I have told him 
plainly that he had better not employ time and talent on what I 
do not think he will ever persuade the Public to care about—but 
he thinks he will! He may very likely cool upon it: but, in the 
meanwhile, such are his good Intentions, not only to the little 
Poem, but, I believe, to myself also—personally unknown as we 
are to one another. Therefore, my dear Lady, though I cannot 
retract what I told you on such authority as I had,—nevertheless, as 
you were so far prejudiced in his favour because of such service as 
he formerly was to me, I feel bound to tell you of this fresh offer 
on his part: so that, as you were not unwilling to receive him on 
trial before, you may not be less favourably disposed toward him 
now ; in case he should call—which I doubt not he will do; though 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 324-6, 
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be pleased to understand that I have no more encouraged him to 
do so now than at first I did. 

What a long Story !—I still chirp a little in my throat; but go 
my ways abroad by Night as well as by Day: even sitting out, as 
only last night I did. The S. W. wind that is so mild, yet sweeps 
down my garden in a way that makes havoc of Crocus and Snow- 
drop; Messrs. Daffodil and Hyacinth stand up better against it. 

I hear that Lord Houghton has been partly paralysed : but is up 
again. Thompson, Master of Trinity, had a very slight attack of 
it some months ago; I was told Venables had been ill, but I know 
not of what, nor how much; and all these my contemporaries ; and 
I, at any rate, still yours as ever 

E. F.G. 


Cif. 


LITTLEGRANGE: WOODBRIDGE, 


March 31, [1882.] 
Dear Mrs. Kempster :— 


It is not yet full Moon :'—but it is my 74th Birthday: 
and you are the only one whom I write to on that great occasion. 
A good Lady near here told me she meant to pay me a visit of 
congratulation: and I begged her to stay at home, and neither 
say, nor write, anything aboutit. Ido not know that [I] have much 
to say to you now that I am inspired: but it occurred to me that you 
might be going away somewhere for Easter, and so I would try 
to get a word from you concerning yourself before you left London. 

The Book? ‘Ready immediately’ advertised Bentley near a 
fortnight ago: to-morrow’s Academy or Atheneum will perhaps 
be talking of it to-morrow: of all which you will not read a word, 
I ‘guess.’ I think you will get out of London for Easter, if but 
to get out of the way. Or are you too indifferent even for that ? 

Satiated as you may have been with notices and records of 
Carlyle, do, nevertheless, look at Wylie’s Book? about him: if only 
for a Scotch Schoolboy’s account of a Visit to him not long before 
he died, and also the words of his Bequest of Craigenputtock to 
some Collegiate Foundation. Wylie (of whom I did not read 
all, or half) is a Worshipper, but nota blind one. He says that 
Scotland is to be known as the ‘Land of Carlyle’ from hence- 
forward. One used to hear of the ‘Land of Burns’— then, I 
think, ‘ of Scott.’ 


? Full moon April 3rd, 1882. 


* «Thomas Carlyle. The Man and His Books.’ By W. H. Wylie. 1881, 
p- 363. 
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There is already a flush of Green, not only on the hedges, but 
on some of the trees; all things forwarder, I think, by six weeks 
than last year. Here is a Day for entering on seventy-four! But 
I do think, notwithstanding, that Iam not much the better for it. 
The Cold I had before Christmas, returns, or lurks about me: and 
I cannot resolve on my usual out-of-door liberty. Enough of that. 
I suppose that I shall have some Company at Easter; my poor 
London Clerk, if he can find no more amusing place to go to for 
his short Holyday ; probably Aldis Wright, who always comes into 
these parts at these Seasons—his ‘Nazione’ being Beccles. 
Perhaps also a learned Nephew of mine—John De Soyres—now 
Professor of some History at Queen’s College, London, may 
look in. 

Did my Patron, Mr. Schiitz Wilson, ever call on you, up to this 
time? I dare say, not; for he may suppose you still out of London. 
And, though I have had a little correspondence with him since, I 
have not said a word about your return—nor about yourself. I 
saw in my Atheneum or Academy that Mercutio did as usual. 
Have you seen the Play ? 

I conclude (from not hearing otherwise from Mowbray) that 
his Father is much as when I saw him. I do not know if the 
Papers have reported anything more of Lord Houghton, and I 
have not heard of him from my few correspondents. 

But pray do you tell me a word about Mrs. Kemble; and beg 
her to believe me ever the same 

E. F.G. 





CIII. 
Spring, 1882. 
My pear Mrs. Kemsxe, edits ' 
I scarce think, judging by my old Recorder the Moon, that 
it isa month since I last wrote to you. But not far off, neither. 
Be that as it may, just now I feel inclined to tell you that I lately 
heard from Hallam Tennyson by way of acknowledgment of the Pro- 
gramme of a Recital of his Father’s verse at Ipswich, by a quondam 
Tailor there. This, as you may imagine, I did for fun, such as it was. 
But Hallam replies, without much reference to the Reading: but 
to tell me how his Father had a fit of Gout in his hand while he 
was in London: and therefore it was that he had not called on 
you as he had intended. Think of my dear old Fellow with the 
Gout! In consequence of which he was forbidden his daily 
allowance of Port (if I read Hallam’s scrawl aright), which, there- 
fore, the Old Boy had stuck to like a fine Fellow with a constancy 
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which few modern Britons can boast of. This reminded me that 
when I was on my last visit to him, Isle of Wight, 1854, he stuck 
to his Port (I do not mean too much) and asked me, who might 
be drinking Sherry, if I did not see that his was ‘the best Beast 
of the two.’ So he has remained true to his old Will Water- 
proof Colours—and so he was prevented from calling on you—his 
hand, Hallam says, swelled up like ‘a great Sponge.’ Ah, if he 
did not live on a somewhat large scale, with perpetual Visitors, I 
might go once more to see him. 

Now, you will, I know, answer me (unless your hand be like 
his!) and then you will tell me how you are, and how your Party 
whom you were expecting at Leamington when last you wrote. 
I take for granted they arrived safe, in spite of the Wind that 
a little alarmed you at the time of your writing. And now, in 
another month, you will be starting to meet your American 
Family in Switzerland, if the Scheme you told me of still hold— 
with them, I mean. So, by the Moon’s law, I shall write to you 
once again before you leave, and you—will once more answer! 

I shall say thus much of myself, that I do not shake off the Cold 
and Cough that I have had, off and on, these four months: I 
certainly feel as if some of the internal timbers were shaken ; 
which is not to be wondered at, nor complained of.' Tell me 
how you fare; and believe me 

Your sincere as ancient 
LiTTLEGRANGE. 


I now fancy that it must be Bentley who delays your Book, till 
Ballantine & Co. have blown over. 


? On May 7 Fitzgerald wrote to me from Lowestoft : 

“TI too am taking some medicine, which, whatever effect it has on me, 
leaves an indelible mark on Mahogany: for (of course) I spilled a lot on 
my Landlady’s Chiffonier, and found her this morning rubbing at the 
‘damned Spot’ with Turpentine, and in vain.” 

And two days later: 

“I was to have gone home to-day: but Worthington wishes me to stay, 
at any rate, till the week’s end, by which time he thinks to remove what 
he calls ‘a Crepitation’ in one lung, by help of the Medicine which proved 
its power on the mahogany. Yesterday came a Cabinet-maker, who was 
for more than half an hour employed in returning that to its ‘sound and 
pristine health,’ or such as I hope my Landlady will be satisfied with.” 
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CIV. 
Whitmonday, [May 29th, 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemete, 

Not full moon yet, but Whitsun the 29th of May,’ and you told 
me of your expecting to be in Switzerland. And when once you 
get there, it is all over with full moons so far as my correspondence 
with you is concerned. 

I heard from Mowbray that his Father had been all but lost to 
him: but had partially recovered. Not for long, I suppose: nor 
need I hope: and this is all I will say to you on this subject. 

I have now Charles Keene staying Whitsuntide with me, and 
was to have had Archdeacon Groome to meet him; but he is worn 
out with Archidiaconal Charges, and so cannot come. But C. K. 
and I have been out in Carriage to the Sea, and no visitor, nor 
host, could wish for finer weather. 

But this of our dear Donne over-clouds me a little, as I doubt 
not it does you. Mowbray was to have come down for three days 
just now to a Friend five miles off: but of course—you know. 

Somehow I am at a loss to write to you on such airy topics as 
usual. Therefore, I shall simply ask you to let me know, in as 
few lines as you care to write, when you leave England: and to 
believe me, wherever you go, 

Your sincere Ancient 


WoopsRIDGE, June 24, [1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 


You wrote me that you had bidden Blanche to let you 
know about her Father: and this I conclude that she, or some of 
her family have done. Nevertheless, I will make assurance doubly 
sure by enclosing you the letters I received from Mowbray, 
according to their dates: and will send them—for once—through 
Coutts, in hopes that he may find you, as you will not allow me 
to do without his help. Of that Death? I say nothing: as you 
may expect of me, and as I should expect of you also; if I may 
say 80. 

Ihave been to pay my annual Visit to George Crabbe and his 
Sisters in Norfolk. And here is warm weather come to us at last 
(as not unusual after the Longest Day), and I have almost parted 


1 Fall moon was June Ist, 1882. 
2 W. B. Donne died June 20th, 1882. 
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with my Bronchial Cold—though, as in the old Loving Device of 
the open Scissors, ‘To meet again.’ I can only wonder it is no worse 
with me, considering how my contemporaries have been afflicted. 
I am now reading Froude’s Carlyle, which seems to me well 
done. Insomuch, that I sent him all the Letters I had kept of 
Carlyle’s, to use or not as he pleased, etc. I do not think they 
will be needed among the thousand others he has: especially as 
he tells me that his sole commission is, to edit Mrs. Carlyle’s 
Letters, for which what he has already done is preparatory: and 
when this is completed, he will add a Volume of personal Recollec- 
tions of C. himself. Froude’s Letter to me is a curious one: a 
sort of vindication (it seems to me) of himself—quite uncalled for 
by me, who did not say one word on the subject.’ The job, he 
says, was forced upon him: ‘a hard problem’—No doubt—But he 
might have left the Reminiscences unpublisht, except what 


' This letter is in my possession, and as it indicates what Mr. Froude’s 
plan originally was, though he afterwards modified it, I have thought it 
worth while to give it in full. 


“5 OnsLow GARDENS, S.W. 
“ May 19. 
“DEAR Mr. FITZGERALD, 


“Certainly you are no stranger to me. I have heard so often from 
Carlyle, and 1 have read so much in his letters, about your exertions, and 
about your entertainment of him at various times, that I can hardly 
persuade myself that I never saw you. 

“The letters you speak of must be very interesting, and I would ask 
you to let me see them if I thought that they were likely to be of use to 
me; but the subject with which I have to deal is so vast that I am obliged 
to limit myself, and so intricate that I am glad to be able to limit myself. 
I shall do what Carlyle desired me to do, i.e. edit the collection of his 
wife’s letters, which he himself prepared for publication. 

“This gift or bequest of his governs the rest of my work. What I have 
already done is an introduction to these letters. When they are 
published I shall add a volume of personal recollections of his later life ; 
and this will be all. Had I been left unencumbered by special directions 
I should have been tempted to leave his domestic history untouched except 
on the outside, and have attempted to make a complete biography out of 
the general materials. This I am unable to do, and all that I can give the 
world will be materials for some other person to use hereafter. I can 
explain no further the conditions of the problem. But for my own share 
of it I have materials in abundance, and I must avoid being tempted off 
into other matters however important in themselves. 

“T may add for myself that I did not seek this duty, nor was it welcome 
to me. C. asked me to undertake it. When I looked through the papers 
I saw how difficult, how, in some aspects of it, painful, the task would be. 

“ Believe me, 
“ faithfully yours, 
“J. A. FROUDE.” 
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related to Mrs. C.—in spite of Carlyle’s oral injunction which 
reversed his written. Enough of all this! 

Why will you not ‘initiate’ a letter when you are settled 
for a while among your Mountains? Oh, ye Medes and Persians ! 
This may be impertinent of me: but I am ever yours sincerely 


E. F.G. 
I see your Book advertised as ‘ ready.’ 


[ August, 1882. ] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 


I have let the Full Moon? go by, and very well she looked, 
too—over the Sea by which I am now staying. Not at Lowestoft: 
but at the old extinguished Borough of Aldeburgh, to which—as to 
other ‘ premiers Amours,’ I revert—where more than sixty years 
ago I first saw, and first felt, the Sea—where I have lodged in 
half the houses since; and where I have a sort of traditional 
acquaintance with half the population. ‘Clare Cottage’ is where 
I write from; two little rooms—enough for me—a poor civil 
Woman pleased to have me in them—oh, yes, and a little spare 
Bedroom in which I stow a poor Clerk, with his Legs out of the 
window from his bed—like a Heron’s from his nest—but rather 
more horizontally. We dash about in Boats whether Sail or Oar— 
to which latter I leave him for his own good Exercise. Poor fellow, 
he would have liked to tug at that, or rough-ride a horse, from 
Boyhood: but must be made Clerk in a London Lawyer’s Office : 
and so I am glad to get him down for a Holyday when he can get 
one, poor Fellow! 

The Carlyle ‘ Reminiscences’ had long indisposed me from 
taking up the Biography. But when I began, and as I went on 
with that, I found it one of the most interesting of Books: and the 
result is that I not only admire and respect Carlyle more than 
ever I did: but even love him, which I never thought of before. 
For he loved his Family, as well as for so long helped to maintain 
them out of very slender earnings of his own; and, so far as these 
two Volumes show me, he loved his Wife also, while he put her to 
the work which he had been used to see his own Mother and 
Sisters fulfil, and which was suitable to the way of Life which he 
had been used to. His indifference to her sufferings seems to 
me rather because of Blindness than Neglect; and I think his 
Biographer has been even a little too hard upon him on the score 


' Printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 332. ? July 30th. 
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of Selfish disregard of her. Indeed Mr. Norton wrote to me that 
he looked on Froude as something of an Iago toward his Hero in 
respect of all he has done for him. The publication of the 
Reminiscences is indeed a mystery to me: for I should [have] 
thought that, even in a mercantile point of view, it would 
indispose others, as me it did, to the Biography. But Iago 
must have bungled in his work so far as I, for one, am concerned, 
if the result is such as I find it—or unless I am very obtuse 
indeed. So I tell Mr. Norton; who is about to edit Carlyle’s 
Letters to Emerson, and whom I should not like to see going to 
his work with such an ‘ Animus’ toward his Fellow-Editor. 

Yours always, 


E. F.G. 


Faites, s'il vous plait, mes petits Compliments 4 Madame 
Wister. 





CVII. 
ALDEBURGH: Sept. 1, [1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste: 

Still by the Sea—from which I saw The Harvest Moon rise 
for her three nights’ Fullness. And to-day is so wet that I shall 
try and pay you my plenilunal due—not much to your satisfac- 
tion ; for the Wet really gets into one’s Brain and Spirits, and I 
have as little to write of as ever any Full Moon ever brought me. 
And yet, if I accomplish my letter, and ‘ take it to the Barber’s,’ 
where I sadly want to go, and, after being wrought on by him, 
post my letter—why, you will, by your Laws, be obliged to answer 
it. Perhaps you may have a little to tell me of yourself in 
requital for the very little you have to hear of me. 

I have made a new Acquaintance here. Professor Fawcett 
(Postmaster General, I am told) married a Daughter of one 
Newson Garrett of this Place, who is also Father of your Doctor 
Anderson. Well, the Professor (who was utterly blinded by the 
Discharge of his Father’s Gun some twenty or twenty-five years 
ago) came to this Lodging to call on Aldis Wright; and, when 
Wright was gone, called on me, and also came and smoked a Pipe 
one night here. A thoroughly unaffected, unpretending, man ; 
so modest indeed that I was ashamed afterwards to think how I 
had harangued him all the Evening, instead of getting him to 
instruct me. But I would not ask him about his Parliamentary 
Shop: and I should not have understood his Political Economy : 
and I believe he was very glad to be talked to instead, about some 


1 Printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 333. 
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of those he knew, and some whom I had known. And, as we 
were both in Crabbe’s Borough, we talked of him: the Professor, 
who had never read a word, I believe, about him, or of him, was 
pleased to hear a littie; and I advised him to buy the Life 
written by Crabbe’s Son; and I would give him my Abstract of the 
Tales of the Hall, by way of giving him a taste of the Poet’s self. 

Yes; you must read Froude’s Carlyle above all things, and 
tell me if you do not feel as I do about it. Professor Norton 
persists’ in it that I am proof against Froude’s invidious 
insinuations simply because of my having previously known 
Carlyle. But how is it that I did not know that Carlyle was so 
good, grand, and even loveable, till I read the Letters which 
Froude now edits? I regret that I did not know what the Book 
tells us while Carlyle was alive; that I might have loved him as 
well as admired him. But Carlyle never spoke of himself in that 
way : I never heard him advert to his Works and his Fame, except 
one day he happened to mention ‘About the time when Men 
began to talk of me.’ 

I do not know if I told you in my last that (as you foretold me 
would be the case) I did not find your later Records so interesting 
as the earlier. Not from any falling off of the recorder, but of 
the material. 

The two dates of this Letter arise from my having written this 
second half-sheet so badly that I resolved to write it over again— 
I scarce know whether for better or worse. I go home this week, 
expecting Charles Keene at Woodbridge for a week. Please to 
believe me (with Compliments to Mrs. Wister) 

Yours sincerely always 
E. F.G. 





CVIII.? 


WoopsripeGe: Oct. 17, [1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemete: 


I suppose that you are returned from the Loire by this 
time ; but as I am not sure that you have returned to the ‘ Hotel 
des Deux Mondes,’ whence you dated your last, I make bold once 
more to trouble Coutts with adding your Address to my Letter. I 
think I shall have it from yourself not long after. I shall like to 
hear a word about my old France, dear to me from childish 
associations ; and in particular of the Loire endeared to me by 
Sévigné—for I never saw the glimmer of its Waters myself. If 
you were in England I should send you an account of a tour 


1 Here begins second half-sheet, dated ‘ Monday, Sept. 5.’ 
* Partly printed in ‘ Letters,’ ii. 335. 
VOL. OY. 2k 
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there, written by a Lady in 1833—written in the good old way of 
Ladies’ writing, without any of the smartness, and not too much 
of the ‘graphic,’ of later times. Did you look at Les Rochers, 
which, I have read, is not to be looked into by the present owner?! 

Now for my ‘Story, God bless you,’ etc., you may guess where 
none is to be told. Only, my old Housekeeper here has been bedded 
for this last month, an illness which has caused her great pain, 
and at one time seemed about to make an End of her. So it may 
do still: but for the last few days she has suffered less pain, and 
so we—hope. This has caused much trouble in my little house- 
hold, as you may imagine—as well on our own account, as on 
hers. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me that his Edith had been seriously— 
I know not if dangerously—ill; and he himself much out of sorts, 
having never yet (he says, and I believe) recovered from his 
Father’s death. Blanche, for the present, is quartered at Friends’ 
and Kinsfolk’s houses. 

Aldis Wright has sent me a Photograph, copied from Mrs. 
Cameron’s original, of James Spedding—so fine that I know not 
whether I feel more pleasure or pain in looking at it. When you 
return to England, you shall see it somehow. 

I have had a letter or two from Annie Ritchie, who is busy 
writing various Articles for Magazines. One concerning Miss 
Edgeworth in the Cornhill is pleasant reading. She tells me 
that Tennyson is at Aldworth (his Hampshire house, you know), 
and a notice in Atheneum or Academy tells me that he is about to 
produce ‘a Pastoral Drama’ at one of the smaller Theatres !* 

You may have seen—but more probably have not seen—how 
Mr. Irving and Co. have brought out ‘Much Ado’ with all éclat. 

It seems to me (but I believe it seems so every year) that our 
trees keep their leaves very long ; I suppose because of no severe 
frosts or winds up to this time. And my garden still shows some 
Geranium, Salvia, Nasturtium, Great Convolvulus, and that grand 
African Marigold whose Colour is so comfortable to us Spanish- 
like Paddies.* I have also a dear Oleander which even now has a 
score of blossoms on it, and touches the top of my little Green- 
house—hbaving been sent me when ‘haut comme ¢a,’ as Marquis 
Somebody used to say in the days of Louis XIV. Don’t you 
love the Oleander? So clean in its leaves and stem, as so beautiful 


1 See letter of June 23rd, 1880. 

2 Reprinted in ‘ A Book of Sibyls,’ 1883. 

8 The Promise of May was acted at the Globe Theatre, November 11th, 
1882. 

4 


See letter of November 13th, 1879. 
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in its flower ; loving to stand in water, which it drinks up so fast. 
I rather worship mine. 

Here is pretty matter to get Coutts to further on to Paris—to 
Mrs. Kemble in Paris. And I have written it all in my best MS. 
with a pen that has been held with its nib in water for more than 
a fortnight—Charles Keene’s recipe for keeping Pens in condition 
—Oleander-like. 

Please to make my Compliments to Mrs. Wister—my good 
wishes to the young Musician ;* and pray do you believe me your 
sincere as ever—in spite of his new name— 

LITTLEGRANGE. 





CIX. 
[Nov., 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste: 

You must be homeward-bound by this time, I think: but I 
hope my letter won’t light upon you just when you are leaving Paris, 
or just arriving in London—perhaps about to see Mrs. Wister off 
to America from Liverpool! But you will know very well how to 
set my letter aside till some better opportunity. May Mrs. Wister 
fare well upon her Voyage over the Atlantic, and find all well 
when she reaches her home, 

I have been again—twice or thrice—to Aldeburgh, when my 
contemporary old Beauty Mary Lynn was staying there; and 
pleasant Evenings enough we had, talking of other days, and she 
reading to me some of her Mudie Books, finishing with a nice little 
Supper, and some hot grog (for me) which I carried back to the 
fire, and set on the carpet.” She read me (for one thing) ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming’ from a Volume of Dr. Brown’s Papers *—read it as well as 
she could for laughing— idiotically,’ she said—but all the better 
to my mind, She had been very dismal all day, she said. Pray get 
some one to read you ‘ Marjorie "—which I say, because (as I found) 
it agrees with one best in that way. If only for dear Sir Walter’s 
sake, who doated on the Child; and would not let his Twelfth 
Night be celebrated till she came through the Snow in a Sedan 
Chair, where (once in the warm Hall) he called all his Company 
down to see her nestling before he carried her upstairs in his arms. 
A very pretty picture. My old Mary said that Mr. Anstey’s ‘ Vice 


' Mrs. Wister’s son. 
2 See letter of March 28th, 1880. 
* John Leech and other Papers, 1882. 
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Versa’ made her and a friend, to whom she read it, laugh idiotic- 
ally too: but I could not laugh over it alone, very clever as it is. 
And here is enough of me and Mary. 

Devrient’s Theory of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (which you wrote 
me of) I cannot pretend to judge of: what he said of the English- 
women, to whom the Imogens, Desdemonas, etc., were acceptable, 
seems to me well said. I named it to Aldis Wright in a letter, 
but what he thinks on the subject—surely no otherwise than Mrs. 
Kemble—I have not yet heard. My dear old Alfred’s Pastoral 
troubles me a little—that he should have exposed himself to 
ridicule in his later days. Yet I feel sure that his aim is a 
noble one; and there was a good notice in the Academy’ saying 
there was much that was fine in the Play—nay, that a whole good 
Play might yet be made of it by some better Playwright’s 
practical Skill. 

And here is the end of my paper, before I have said something 
else that I had to say. But you have enough for the present 
from your ancient E. F.G.—who has been busy arranging some 
‘post mortem ’ papers. 


CX. 


WoopBRIDGE: March 6, [1883.] 
My pear Mrs, Kensie, 

I have asked more than one person for tidings of you, for 
the last two months: and only yesterday heard from M. Donne 
that he had seen you at the Address to which I shall direct this 
letter. 1 wrote to you about mid-November, desiring Coutts to 
forward my letter: in which I said that if you were in no mood 
to write during the time of Mrs. Wister’s departure for America 
(which you had told me was to be November end) you were 
not to trouble yourself at all. Since which time I have really not 
known whether you had not gone off to America too. Anyhow, I 
thought better to wait till I had some token of your ‘ where- 
about,’ if nothing more. And now Mowbray tells me that much, 
and I will venture another Letter to you after so long an interval. 
You must always follow your own inclination as to answering me— 
not by any means make a ‘ Duty’ of it. 

As usual I have nothing to say of myself but what you have 
heard from me for years. Only that my (now one year old) friend 
Bronchitis has thus far done but little more than to keep me aware 


1 November 18th, 1882. 
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that he has not quitted me, nor even thinks of so doing. Nay, 
this very day, when the Snow which held off all winter is now 
coming down under stress of N.E. wind, I feel my friend stirring 
somewhat within. 

Enough of that and of myself. Mowbray gives me a very good 
report of you—Absit Nemesis for my daring to write it !—And 
you have got back to something of our old London Quarters, which 
I always look to as better than the new. And do you goto even a 
Play, in the old Quarters also? Wright, who was with me at 
Christmas, was taken by Macmillan to see ‘Much Ado,’ and found 
all except Scenery, etc. (which was too good) so bad that he 
vowed he would never go to see Sh. ‘at any of your Courts’ 
again. Irving without any Humour, Miss Terry with simply 
Animal Spirits, etc. However, Wright did intend once more to 
try—Comedy of Errors, at some theatre; but how he liked it— 
I may hear if he comes to me at Easter. 

Now this is enough—is it not?—for a letter: but I am as 
always Sincerely yours 

E. F.G. 





CXI, 


WoopsrinGe : April 12, [1883.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemmerer: 


I do not think you will be sorry that more than a Moon 
has waxed and waned since last I wrote to you. For you have 
seen long enough how little I had to tell, and that nevertheless 
you were bound to answer. But all such Apologies are stale: 
you will believe, I hope, that I remain as I was in regard to you, 
as I shall believe that you are the same toward me. 

Mowbray Donne had told me two months ago that he could 
not get over the Remembrance of last May; and that, acting on 
Body as well as Mind, aged him,I suppose, as you saw. Mowbray 
is one of the most loyal of men toward Kinsman and Friend. 

Now for my own little Budget of News. I got through those 
Sunless East winds well enough: better than I am feeling now 
they both work together. I think the Wind will rule till 
Midsummer: ‘Enfin tant qu'il plaira a Dieu.’ Aldis Wright 
was with me for Easter, and we went on our usual way, together 
or apart. Professor Norton had sent me his Carlyle-Emerson 
Correspondence, which we conned over together, and liked well on 
either side. Carlyle should not have said (and still less Norton 
printed) that Tennyson was a ‘gloomy’ Soul, nor ‘Thackeray ‘ of 
inordinate Appetite,’ neither of which sayings is true: nor 
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written of Lord Houghton as a ‘ Robin Redbreast’ of a man. I 
shall wait very patiently till Mudie sends me Jane Carlyle— 
where I am told there is a word of not unkindly toleration of me ; 
which, if one be named at all, one may be thankful for.* 

Here are two Questions to be submitted to Mrs. Kemble by 
Messrs. Aldis Wright and Littlegrange—viz., What she under- 
stands by— 

(1.) “The Raven himself is hoarse,” etc. 
(2.) “But this eternal Blazon must not be,” ete. 

Mrs. Kemble (who will answer my letter) can tell me how she 
fares in health and well-being; yes, and if she has seen, or heard, 
anything of Alfred Tennyson, who is generally to be heard of in 
London at this time of year. And pray let Mrs. Kemble believe in 
the Writer of these poor lines as her ancient, and loyal, Subject 

F.G. 


“The raven himself is hoarse,” etc. 


“Lady Macbeth compares the Messenger, hoarse for lack of Breath, to a 
raven whose croaking was held to be prophetic of Disaster. This we 
think the natural interpretation of the words, though it is rejected by 
some Commentators.”—Clark and Wright's Clarendon Press Shakespeare. 

“* Eternal Blazon’ = revelation of Eternity. It may be, however, that 
Sh. uses ‘eternal’ for ‘infernal’ here, as in Julius Cesar I, 2, 160: ‘The 
eternal Devil’; and Othello IV. 2, 1380: ‘Some eternal villain.’ ‘Blazon’ 
is an heraldic term, meaning Description of armorial bearings,* hence 
used for description generally; as in Much Ado II. 1, 307. The verb 
‘blazon’ occurs in Cymbeline 1V. 2, 170.”—Ibid. 

Thus have I written out in my very best hand: asI will take 
care to do in future; for I think it very bad manners to puzzle 
anyone—and especially a Lady—with that which is a trouble to 
read ; and I really had no idea that I have been so guilty of doing 
s> to Mrs. Kemble. 

Also I beg leave to say that nothing in Mowbray’s letter set 
me off writing again to Mrs. Kemble, except her Address, which I 
knew not till he gave it to mo, and I remain her very humble 
obedient Servant, 

Tae Lamp or Lirriecrance— 
of which I enclose a side view done by a Woodbridge Artisan 
for his own amusement. So that Mrs. Kemble may be made 
acquainted with the ‘ habitat’ of the Flower—which is about to 
make an Omelette for its Sunday Dinner. 

N.B.—The ‘Raven’ is not he that reports the news to 
Miladi M., but ‘one of my fellows Who almost dead for 
breath, ete.’ 

* Not, as E. F.G. had thought, the Bearings themselves. 


1 See ‘ Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ ii. 249. 
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CXII. 
[May, 1883.] 
My pear Lapy, 

I conclude (from what you wrote me in your last letter) 
that you are at Leamington by this time; and I will venture to 
ask a word of you before you go off to Switzerland, and I shall 
have to rely on Coutts & Co. for further Correspondence between 
us. I am not sure of your present Address, even should you be at 
Leamington—not sure—but yet I think my letter will find you 
—and, if it do not—why, then you will be saved the necessity 
of answering it. 

I had written to Mowbray Donne to ask about himself and his 
Wife: and herewith I enclose his Answer—very sad, and very 
manly. You shall return it if you please; for I set some store 
by it. 

Now 1 am reading—have almost finished—Jane Carlyle’s 
Letters. I dare say you have already heard them more than 
enough discussed in London; and therefore I will only say that 
it is at any rate fine of old Carlyle to have laid himself so easily 
open to public Rebuke, though whether such Revelations are fit for 
Publicity is another question. At any rate, it seems to me that 
half her letters, and all his ejaculations of Remorse summed up in 
a Preface, would have done better. There is an Article by brave 
Mrs. Oliphant in this month’s Contemporary Review’ (or Magazine) 
well worth reading on the subject; with such a Challenge to 
Froude as might almost be actionable in Law. We must ‘hear 
both sides,’ and wait for the Volume which [is] to crown all his 
Labours in this Cause. 

I think your Leamington Country is more in Leaf than ours 
‘down-East:’ which only just begins to ‘stand in a mist of 
green.’ By the by, I lately heard from Hallam Tennyson that 
all his Party were well enough ; not having been to London this 
Spring because Alfred’s Doctor had warned him against London 
Fogs, which suppress Perspiration, and bring up Gout. Which 
is the best piece of news in my Letter ; and I am 

Yours always and a Day 
E. F.G. 


P.S. Ido not enclose Mowbray’s letter, as I had intended to 
do, for fear of my own not finding you. 


? For May 1883: ‘ Mrs. Curlyle.’ 
_? Tennyson's Brook. 
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CXIII. 
[May, 1883. ] 
My pear Lapy ; 

Stupid me! And now, after a little hunt, I find poor 
Mowbray’s Letter, which I had made sure of having sent you. 
But I should not now send it if I did not implore you not to 
write in case you thought fit to return it; which indeed I did ask 
you to do; but now I would rather it remained with you, who 
will acknowledge all the true and brave in it as well as I— 
yes, it may be laid, if you please, even among those of your own 
which you tell me Mowbray’s Father saved up for you. If you 
return it, let it be without a word of your own: and pray do not 
misunderstand me when I say that. You will hear of me (if 
Coutts be true) when you are among your Mountains again; and, 
if you do hear of me, I know you will—for you must—reply. 

At last some feeling of Spring—a month before Midsummer. 
And next week I am expecting my grave Friend Charles Keene, of 
Punch, to come here for a week—bringing with him his Bagpipes, 
and an ancient Viol, and a Book of Strathspeys and Madrigals ; 
and our Archdeacon will come to meet him, and to talk over 
ancient Music, and Books: and we shall all three drive out past 
the green hedges, and heaths with their furze in blossom—and I 
wish—yes, I do—that you were of the Party. 

I love all Southey, and all that he does; and love that Corre- 
spondence of his with Caroline Bowles. We (Boy and I) have been 
reading an account of Zetland, which makes me thirst for ‘ The 
Pirate’ again—tiresome, I know, more than half of it—but what 
a Vision it leaves behind !" 

Now, Madam, you cannot pretend that you have to jump at 
my meaning through my MS. Iam sure it is legible enough, 
and that I am ever yours 

E. F.G. 


You write just across the Address you date from; but I jump 
at that which I shall direct this Letter by. 


1 In a letter to Sir Frederick Pollock, March 16th, 1879, he says :— 

“JT have had Sir Walter read to me first of a Night, by way of Drama; 
then ten minutes for Refreshment; and then Dickens for Farce. Just 
finished the Pirate—as wearisome for Nornas, Minnas, Brendas, etc., as 
any of the Scotch Set; but when the Common People have to talk, the 
Pirates to quarrel and swear, then Author and Reader are at home; and 
at the end I ‘fare’ to like this one the best of the Series. The Sea scenery 
has much to do with this preference I dare say.” 
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CXIV. 
WoopBrRIDGE, May 27/83. 
My pear Mrs. Kemsre: 

I feel minded to write you a word of Farewell before you start 
off for Switzerland: but I do not think it will be very welcome to 
you if, as usual, you feel bound to answer it on the Eve of your 
Departure. Why not let me hear from you when you are settled 
for a few days somewhere among your Mountains ? 

I was lately obliged to run to London on a disagreeable errand : 
which, however, got itself over soon after midday ; when I got into 
a Cab to Chelsea, for the purpose of seeing Carlyle’s Statue on the 
Embankment, and to take a last look at his old House in Cheyne 
Row. The Statue very good, I thought, though looking somewhat 
small for want of a good Background to set it off: but the old 
House! Shut up—neglected—‘ To Let ’—was sad enough to me. 
I got back to Woodbridge before night.’ 

Since then IGhave had Charles Keene (who has not been well) 
staying with me here for ten days. He is a very good Guest, 
inasmuch as he entertains himself with Books, and Birds’-nests, 
and anfancient Viol which he has brought down here: as also a 
Bagpipe (his favourite instrument), only leaving the ‘Bag’ 
behind: hejhaving to supply its functions from his own lungs. 
But he will leave me to-morrow or next day ; and with June will 
come my two Nieces from Lowestoft: and then the Longest Day 
will come, and we shall begin declining toward Winter again, 
after so shortly escaping from it. 

This very morning I receive The Diary of John Ward, Vicar 
of Stratford on Avon from 1648 to 1679—with some notices of 
W. 8. which you know all about. And I am as ever 

Sincerely yours 
LITTLEGRANGE. 
Is not this Letter legible enough ? 


1 See ‘ Letters,’ ii. 344. 








Che King of Foul. 


I, 


Jouann Ericsson had education, and he leaned forward on his 
stool to the glow of the wreckwood fire, and spelled through the 
twenty printed lines of the notice in a little under the hour. His 
mother the witch was there, with the goat rubbing against her 
knee; and Andrew Johnsen and his girl sat on the edge of the 
bed-bunk; and Neil Merrilees and as many of the Foula notables 
as could squeeze into a room twelve feet square, kicked the calves 
into the open, and stood so close that their cowskin lauparsko 
made a carpet for the earthen floor. It was a most representa- 
tive meeting, and when the reading was done, they agreed with 
shouts that the County Council was an engine of tyranny 
invented by Queen Victoria without any sort of license from her 
subjects. 

“ Tt’s not to be stood,” said Johann Ericsson. “The calves and 
the chickens have always lived in the houses with us. This 
County Council Thing does not understand. They grow and 
increase better in the houses than anywhere. We will not turn 
them out.” 

The assembly rumbled out an emphatic “ No.” 

“Then,” said Johann, “ we will tell the County Council that 
this is what we do with their notice.” He slowly and elaborately 
twisted the paper into a torch and thrust it out to the whispering 
flames of the wreckwood. His thick brown fingers trembled 
nervously, and his face (where it peeped through the hair) 
glistened with little beads; but like a man who has strong con- 
victions, he held the ukase to the blaze till every scrap had turned 
to black squirming cinder, and then turned round on his stool and 
looked for approval. The fire-lit crowd rumbled out disjointed 
comments from here and there, but for the most part blinked in 
uneasy silence. Andrew Johnsen’s girl from the bed-bunk whim- 
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pered and dropped two stitches in her knitting. The old witch, 
Johann’s mother, alone found noisy voice. 

She cried out that evil would come of this thing. She had 
heard from her mother how the English hanged the Highlandmen 
on the hills to the southward when the trouble was in the ’45. 
And her own lean, shrivelled neck was aching that minute. 
Johann was all she had left out of ten men-bairns. The sea had 
got the rest—six from the boats, and four from fowling on the 
cliffs—and now the last had given himself up to the law. She 
was a miserable old woman, and she had lived a hundred years, 
and she wished she might die just then and be spared this last 
trouble. Only let the English take care what they did to Johann. 
She was not dead yet. She spat venomously at the fire from 
between her toothless gums and relapsed into mutterings. 

The crowd held its breath and listened for more, but that was 
all they heard. Johann Ericsson’s mother was a power amongst 
them; and because the Islanders believed in her they were fre- 
quently cured of their lesser ailments by fetish and spell. She 
seldom spoke at all, spending most of the time cowering over the 
fire, like a decrepit hen, and so her words got value from their 
rarity. 

The chickens, who were roosting on the beams above, were 
encouraged by the silence, and began to cackle amongst them- 
selves; and Andrew Johnsen’s girl rubbed her nose with the back 
of a brown hand and commenced to whimper afresh. No one took 
any notice of her, and after a while she slid from the edge of the 
bed-bunk and passed through the door to the night outside. 
Doyne the sailor followed her, and Johann Ericsson, with his back 
to the firelight, watched them both and scowled unobserved. 

One by one the rest of the audience trod silently away in their 
skin foot-gear, till only Neil Merrilees, and Johnsen, and Johann 
were left. The old witch still mumbled over the fire; but these 
three gathered in the shadows which filled the further angle of 
the room, and sat on the fodder which lay ready for the calves, 
and plotted high treason against the Queen and the Imperial 
Government. Also they spoke of marriage: “For if this comes 
off,” said Johann Ericsson, “I must have your girl, Andrew. 
Being what I shall be then, it would not be right for me to stay a 
lone man any longer.” To which Johnsen answered “ No,” and 
hooked his fingers in the mat of his hair, swinging it thoughtfully. 
But he did not make any more definite reply. The idea of seeing 
his daughter a Queen Consort did not completely dazzle him. 

That night the Island felt the first throes of revolution. Men 
slept little, and the grey Atlantic beat the cliffs with a tearing 
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gale. The last was the normal state of things; the other was a 
new feeling and a terrible one. The whole matter arose from 
some legislators having made laws without understanding the 
people they legislated for. In London an edict against “ har- 
bouring domestic animals within messuages or other dwelling- 
houses ” would be quite allowable. In this other society it was 
looked upon as a piece of tyrannous barbarism. You see Foula, 
though an integral part of this Empire, lies twenty miles west of 
Shetland Mainland, and from climatic and ethnographical reasons 
has customs of its own. If the Island were flat it might support a 
decent population; but as it is tilted up (apparently by the 
hammering of Atlantic surf) till the western flank rears fifteen 
hundred feet towards Heaven, two hundred and fifty people are all 
who can find lodging and sustenance. These neither increase 
themselves, nor do they encourage immigration. From the days 
when they came out of the East in long ships, their government 
has been practically patriarchal, with respect paid to the heavier 
hand. 

At the beginning of this century the folk of the Island had not 
ceased to speak Norsk, and even to-day they use idioms which are 
omitted from the phrase-books. Civilisation is certainly spreading, 
because after many years of asking they have now a fortnightly 
mail. They do not write letters, or read them; for reasons; but 
they are proud of this mail. It is true that the fortnights are 
usually far apart, because when the wind is anywhere between 
north and south, though east, there is no landing on the rocks for 
anything except a dead body ; but the fact of the mail’s running is 
entered on official lists and looks well there. 

Now Johann Ericsson was a man of power and a man of sub- 
stance. He had a thirty-foot herring-boat, with a spare suit of 
sails lying by; and his patch of upland was capable of grazing 
eighty sheep. He owned, moreover, the only wheeled vehicle on 
the Island. There are no roads in the place; there was not so 
much as a Shetland pony; but the possession of that battered, 
low-wheeled gig gave him tone. He built a shed of granite and 
turf and wreckwood especially for its maintenance, and the bare- 
legged children were brought to see the thing as part of their 
education. The view was considered a mild sort of foreign travel. 

Johann felt that he was born to be a leader of men; and he said 
so openly. The Islanders were pinned on Foula by the gale, and 
Johann went about amongst the scattered houses on the bleak hill 
face and preached red rebellion at each in turn. As he had noted 
in the course of sixty years, they were a self-supporting community. 
He urged that the potato-grounds, the sheep-flocks, the cod-banks, 
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and the herring-shoal supplied all their needs with the one 
exception of tobacco. Even whiskey they could make if the 
Government reverted to their own hands. He promised to set up 
a still himself the day independence from the British Confederacy 
was declared, and exchange the spirit at the rate of a gallon 
against one cran of herrings. Then they would owe allegiance to 
no one. They would be their own midwives, weavers, grave- 
diggers; and they would set up one man out of themselves to 
govern all, just for the dignity of the thing. 

There were not lacking objectors to this dazzling scheme. 
They arose not so much through any strong feeling of loyalty to 
the old order of affairs, as from some dumb feeling beneath the 
ribs which the owners could not accurately define. They were 
the inevitable outcome of events, because Nature has decreed that 
no Government shall be set up in this universe without an Opposi- 
tion being immediately evolved to hamper each and all of its move- 
ments. But the Opposition in Foula was not virulent. It had 
neither Irish eloquence nor Scottish stubbornness, and its leader, 
Neil Merrilees, was Ericsson’s particular friend. Its principal use 
seemed to lie in raising objections in order to give the would-be 
king the glory of shattering them. 

“Yes; but Johann,” Neil Merrilees would say, ‘if we do this 
thing, they will send the policeman over from Scalloway, and he'll 
carry us away before the procurator-fiscal in Lerwick.” 

“Tf the policeman comes, he must ke beat about the head and 
sent back.” 


“Tt’s all very well to talk like that,” said the Opposition 
doubtfully. 

“Tl beat the man myself,” said Johann Ericsson. 

“Would you now?” said Neil. “’Deed and I know you're a 
strong man when you're roused, and bad to bind. But supposing 
you did beat the policeman, the English might send more than 
him. They have their ships, you know.” 

Johann did know, and he had waited for this opening. He 
painted the Queen’s navy in all the colours of ridicule. It was 
represented in that quarter of the ocean by a Fisheries Protection 
cruiser, a mere derision of a gunboat with no guns worth 
mentioning, and the speed of a drifting barge. She was eternally 
chasing peccant smacks, and eternally being distanced by them. 
All the Islanders knew her, and they chuckled heavily when 
Johann poured biting satire on all her powers. 

“Let her come!” he exclaimed; “let her blaze off her tin- 


pot guns, if she does happen to have powder and a stone or two 
on board. She can do us no harm.” 
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Moreover, he said, they would take care that none of her people 
landed. There was only one spot on all their rim of coast where 
a boat could be beached even in the mildest of weather. They 
must build a wall across that, with a gate in it, and then ten men 
of Foula could hold their Island against the crews of ten such 
gunboats. 

The words were spoken with a burning force, and a feeling 
crept into the Island blood which had been dormant there for 
centuries. It was the old Norsk lust of battle. These shaggy, 
ragged, uncouth farmer-fishers felt their gorges rise against all 
foreign peoples outside their own rock of an Island, and in- 
stinctively gripped their fists and peered with fierce scowling 
looks at the other coasts beyond the sea. And then with Johann 
Ericsson to direct, they began to raise their defences. 

The wall grew stone by stone across the only landing-place, 
a ramp of a fathom thick and two man’s lengths in height; and 
the builders clinched their teeth as they thought of the time 
to come when they would be called down to defend it. Neil 
Merrilees became the fiercest patriot of them all. He it was 
who remembered an old wild song of blood and raid, with a lilt 
to it like the clash of oars on the swing of the sea, and he sang 
it as the men heaved the boulders to their resting-places on the 
growing wall. 

One man alone on all the Island cared nothing for all these 
things; scoffed indeed. He was an udlending—a foreigner—an 
Englishman, wearing the name of Doyne. He had followed the in- 
dustry of the sea, and had been spewed up by it more dead than alive 
into a cranny of the western cliffs. A fowler named Lars, a half- 
witted creature, had seen him, craned him up in the bight of a 
rope, and brought him to his house, and fed him there upon cows’ 
milk and gull-meat. That was a year back, and he had stayed 
with Lars ever since, doing odd jobs at intervals, being a very 
handy man all round when he chose to work. In his way he was 
a comely fellow, and, with limitations, clean. He could not 
shave, because there was no razor on the Island, but he trimmed 
his hair and his beard with scissors, and on Saturday nights he 
washed himself. Also he wore blacked boots with high heels, 
the only ones on Foula. These matters made him distinguished. 

The women looked up at him as he swung past them, in- 
stinctively doing homage to spruceness; and one of them, in her 
clumsy way, loved him. This was Andrew Johnsen’s girl. 
Doyne was soon aware of it, and the girl did not mind. There is 
little disguise about these matters amongst primitive peoples. 

On the day when the wall was being built, Andrew Johnsen’s 
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girl was hoeing in a potato-ground. It might have been noticed 
that she hit more potatoes than weeds. Her eyes were wandering, 
and by sympathy the hoe wandered too. Doyne was lounging 
about the furrows with his hands in his pockets talking to her. 

“Td marry you, my girl,” he was saying, “if I saw the way. 
But I don’t, and that’s flat. We couldn’t, the two of us, live in 
Lars’s bit of a cabin with him there as well.” 

“ Andrew says I shall have to marry Johann Ericsson one of 
these days soon,” said Andrew’s girl miserably. 

“ D’ye want to then?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why didn’t you tell ’im so?” 

“TI did: said I wouldn’t have the old hunks to be my man if 
there wasn’t another living. But Andrew said I shouldn’t be 
able to help myself—nor’d he. Johann is going to be a king or 
something, and can take what woman he chooses.” 

“That swine a king! By God, I could make a better out of 
putty and spun-y’n! By God, I’ve seen a born king on the West 
Coast that come into the fo’c’s'le and swapped calabashes and 
monkey-skins for a bottle of Hollands gin and an old Jew’s cap, 
and I hit him over the nose when he got in my way, and I'd do 
as much for this swine any day. Yes, or shove a knife into him 
either, and get thanked by the beak for doing it, if he sticks to 
the fool’s game he’s on at playing now. D’you know it’s a 
felonious offence to talk about the blessed Queen the way that 
swine’s doing, my girl, and he lays himself open to getting his 
ticket dirtied very considerable. I’ve seen men in Liverpool 
lugged up before the beak and given three months’ with ginger 
for a lot less.” 

Andrew Johnsen’s girl flushed with pleasure. “The durned 
old hunks,” she said softly ; “I'd like to see you lay for him!” 


II. 


The independence of Foula had been declared for a whole 
month, and the patriotism of the Islanders had waned most sadly. 
The blessed gift of liberty had palled. They were no better off 
than before, and the king’s exactions at times lay heavy on them. 
Moreover, through lack of various materials he had not set up 
that promised still. 

The excitement had died away, and the Revolution lay sour in 
their mouths. For a long time the fear of bombardment by the 
outraged forces of Great Britain kept them warm. But twice 
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that graceless gunboat had steamed past, once in unsuccessful 
chase of a poaching ketch, and again on her return to Walls, and 
both times contemptuously ignoring their very existence. On the 
second week of the rebellion a boat’s crew had slipped across to 
Scalloway and purchased a copy of the Shetland Times ; but even 
in that intensely local print not so much as a paragraph 
chronicled their defection. And there was another cooling 
influence nearer home in the tongue of the sailor Doyne. His 
ridicule was of the sledge-hammer sort which went home to 
them. 

The men had taken it in turns to mount guard over the wall, 
each standing a four-hours’ watch. At first the novelty pleased 
them, and they swelled with dull pride at being their country’s 
defenders, and tingled at the thought of a fight. But afterwards 
when the newness wore off, and nothing came but the noisy 
skuas and the other sea-fowl to eat the fish-offal in the morning, 
they grew wearied with the task, and more and more sluggish in 
its performance. The chills were coming after the fever. First 
one made excuse and another stood his watch, and then more 
slid out of the rota, till at last none were left. It was exactly a 
month since the wall had been reared across the landing, and 
that night Johann Ericsson was forced to stand sentry himself, 
or leave the Island unguarded and acquiesce in the fiasco. 

The crisp Atlantic gale with its piquant taint of seaweed came 
down to him over the roof of the Island,? and fluttered his 
grizzled beard and unkempt hair. His eyes glowered out over the 
tumbled waste of sea at the dim line of the Shetland hills beyond. 
Out there was the world he had heard of, but never seen, and he 
hated it with the fierce aching hate of the man who has expected 
fame as a patriot, or at least as a rebel, and instead of either, has 
been coldly ignored. The boom of the wind as it beat the 
clouds together overhead sang to him a tale of failure and scorn. 

He had lusted much to be a king, but he had striven for one 
other thing still more. He had passed through sixty hard years of 
life without feeling the need of it, and now when his time came, 
the plague of love had entered into him, heart and bone. For a 
whole year this hunger for Andrew Johnsen’s girl had gripped 
him like an empty belly. Time after time he had wooed her, 
flaunting his wealth and his social power; and time after time 
she had flouted him with all the freedom of Island courtship. 
That memorable night, a little more than a month back, when 
the notice from the County Council withered in the wreckwood 
fire, he had tried to coerce her father’s influence; but Andrew 
refused stolidly to commit himself. Afterwards, when he had 
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proclaimed himself king, and the Islanders with sudden heat 
had hailed him with wild cheers till the seafowl flew screaming 
away far over the rim of the crags, he had tried to assume Ozar- 
like power, and demand this woman for wife as one of the dues of 
office. But Neil Merrilees had shaken his shaggy head with 
decision. The monarch of a freestate must win his bride with the 
bride’s free consent, as did other people. 

Johann muttered in his beard and said no more. His power 
was too raw-new to bear any unpopular strain just then. But 
afterwards when it was more firmly established—then—yes, then, 
no one should thwart him. 

But meanwhile, it was only with a heavy effort that he kept this 
new wild fierce love of his in any sort of check. The raiding 
spirit of some viking ancestor bubbled under his ragged home- 
spun, and he longed every time he met her to pick up the 
shrinking girl in his strong old arms, and press her closely to 
him, and carry her off in grim defiance of all her world and his to 
the house where the old witch cowered over the wreckwood fire. 
Yet every day he saw the chance for doing this wrested further 
and further from his grasp. His power was not growing strong 
with that speed he had reckoned on; instead it was dwindling ; 
and he watched its wane with a wrathful petulance. 

That day he mounted guard alone on the wall at the landing he 
knew his last chance was gone. If only the English would come 
and take him away, and hang him as his mother said they did the 
Highlandmen in the ’45, he would go as a willing martyr. But 
the great blind power in London would not even grant him 
this boon. They would not deign to lift an eyelid at his rashest 
deed. 

He sat brooding above the gateway of his kingdom till the dawn 
glared out over the Shetland hills, and then sliding stiffly and 
wearily to the ground, he went up over the pink sea-daisies to his 
house on the mountain side. A thing had happened there which 
on another day would have been a cruel blow to him ; but on the 
dulled nerves which were in him then, it came as scarcely any 
shock at all. The bent withered form that he was accustomed to 
see crouched over the fire was there no longer: it lay on the 
earthen floor stiff and cold; and, as he thought, comely in death. 
He was a king no longer, and it seemed best to him that his 
mother should not live to see his shame. 

He knelt and kissed her reverently, and went out amongst the 
houses and fetched the women to do what was needful. And in 
the meanwhile he moved about like a man dazed and dreaming. 

Two days later they buried her, and that night, when all the 
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Island was asleep, Johann Ericsson took his thirty-foot boat, and 
bent the new suit of sails, and sailed into the unknown south till 
the Orkneys rose, and Foula sank like a pin-dot beneath the sea. 
But where that herring-boat’s keel ground on a beach no one on 
the Island ever knew. Johann had left in his house a message, 
and when the time came, Doyne the sailor spelled it through, 
and Andrew Johnsen’s girl, and Neil Merrilees, and as many of 
the folk of the Island as could crowd into the narrow room listened 
to the reading. 

“ He’s cut and bolted,” said Doyne, “ that’s what Johann’s done. 
And he’s left his croft, and the sheep, and the billy-goat, and his 
peat-stack, and that wreck of a gig, and all the other truck to me 
and to no other. Just think of that’; the durned old fool!” 

The Foula notables rumbled out their notes of astonishment, and 
Andrew Johnsen’s girl came up and laid her brown cheek on the 
sailor’s shoulder. 

“‘Well, my girl,” said Doyne, “I suppose I shall have to marry 


you now.” 
C. J. Curcuirre Hynes. 
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Slight Recollections of Chree Great Men. 


Ir was at Oxford, about twelve or thirteen years ago, in the 
refined artistic drawing-room of the late Warden of Keble, the 
Rev. Dr. Talbot, that I first met John Ruskin. I was then 
painting a pastel portrait of- Mrs. Talbot’s youngest child, a fine 
little boy with auburn hair and bright brown eyes. It was a 
difficult task, for my small sitter seemed made of quicksilver— 
always moving about, so I was in the Slough of Despond. A 
child’s portrait under the best circumstances is an ordeal. 

“Don’t wriggle up your nose, and please look at me,” I was 
saying for at least the twentieth time, in tones of despair, when 
his little sister, who was perched on the window-sill, exclaimed— 

“ Here comes a visitor—a gentleman. Oh, it is Mr. Ruskin!” 

“Ruskin!” I almost shrieked out. ‘ You surely don’t mean 
the great art critic!” 

“He tells us such nice fairy tales, that is all I know about 
him,” replied the small maiden, and she bounded out of the room. 
As for my humble self, I was literally staggered; on no account 
must he see my performance, so I clutched hold of the drawing 
and disappeared by a side door. I just had a peep of a smallish 
man with thick hair and bushy eyebrows, underneath which were 
deeply set greyish blue eyes. I had then a strong reason for 
not wishing to meet the great man. A few years previously, 
when I was still in the gushing period of my life, I had, without 
ever having met Ruskin, written to him for advice in art matters, 
and had received several characteristic letters. Later on I had 
consulted him upon a subject which then seriously occupied my 
thoughts. Evidently my epistle had interested him, for he 
answered at great length. A fortnight or so after I had received 
his reply, I got a missive dated from Venice, requesting me to 
send my effusion (which he returned) and his reply, to the printer 
of the Fors Clavigera, in order that they might both be inserted 
in the forthcoming number. 

I was dismayed. Though my name was not to appear, I felt 
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almost certain that any friend or even acquaintance would recognise 
me as the author, it was so characteristic, and I had had time to repent 
(La donna e mobile) and had changed my mind. This was a fix. 
I reflected over the pros and the cons. Mr. Ruskin’s note was 
peremptory. I could gather from his few lines that he wished 
my wild letter to be printed. After a few minutes’ reflection I 
had made up my mind that I would not obey, at the risk of losing 
for ever any interest he might have had in me. I took my courage 
in both my hands (as the French say) and wrote to Ruskin, 
saying that I hoped he would print his answer, but that nothing 
would induce me to have my letter published. 

A few days after, I received a very scolding reply, with a string 
of unflattering epithets, from the master. He seemed amazed at 
my daring to oppose his wish in this matter. From that time 
the correspondence ceased. 

Several years had elapsed, and now the great art teacher was 
paying a visit in the house where I was painting a portrait. I 
was upstairs, he downstairs. I fervently hoped that no one 
would speak to him about me. I locked myself in a bedroom, 
and paced wildly up and down. Though I had escaped a 
collision, I was not quite safe yet. One of the children might 
tell him that I was executing a portrait. However, there stood 
my sketch on the mantelpiece, well out of his way. I locked 
it up in a cupboard, and put the key in my pocket. 

A tap at the door. I feel as if all the blood in my body is 
surging into my head. Are they going to beg of me to encounter 
the great man; if so, how can I possibly refuse to appear? What 
protext can I imagine? A headache—a toothache. Another tap— 
I open—there stands the little daughter of Dr. Talbot. 

“You must come downstairs; mamma wishes you to do so, and 
Mr. Ruskin wants to meet you. I heard him say so.” 

“Who told him about me?” I said, glaring at the child. 

“ Mother did. Come along, he is such a nice man.” 

“‘T would rather stay here. I am tired and have a headache.” 

“You must; they are expecting you,” and the little maiden 
disappeared. 

The impetuous epistle written some years ago danced before 
my eyes in letters of fire. The open rebellion seemed quite 
dreadful now. Why could I not be left to myself? 

I tottered downstairs, feeling ill with agitation. What would 
he say to me? Would he allude before them to my impulsive 
missives? I stood for a few seconds on the mat. The drawing- 
room door was half open; Mr. Ruskin was seated on a divan, his 
back was turned, the three children were round him, neither the 
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warden nor Mrs. Talbot was then present; no sound save the 
exquisitely modulated voice, soft, sympathetic, penetrating— 

“This giant brandished a big sword, then leapt upon a big 
brown horse.” 

I heard him utter these words; his peculiar pronunciation of 
the letter “r” struck me he had a kind of burr. 

It was a charming tableau. Ruskin evidently enjoyed the 
fairy tale as much as his small audience. The evening light was 
stealing in, casting mysterious shadows; it was a harmonious 
setting. I stood there fascinated and no longer afraid; the soft 
voice conquered me. 

“ Here she is,” shouted my small sitter. ‘You know,” looking 
earnestly at the master, “she is painting my picture; only my 
head, not my legs or feet.” 

(I could have choked on the spot this enfant terrible.) 

My hour had come; no use fighting against destiny ; I was 
now face to face with the prophet. It was not so terrible after 
all. A hand took hold of mine, a pair of deep-set, pathetic eyes, 
with a twinkle of amusement, rested upon my flushed face. 

“So here you are! At last we meet in the flesh! I am glad to 
see you here,” said the beautiful voice. 

I found myself seated close to him. He did not look as if he 
remembered my past act of rebellion, and, if he did, evidently I 
was forgiven. 

“So you are painting a portrait. You have a fine subject, at 
all events, for colour. You like drawing children. You ought to 
go to Ireland. I never saw so many lovely faces as I did there, 
especially amongst the beggars—such eyes, such colouring.” 

Like Topsy of old, who blurted out without reflecting about 
her words, I exclaimed— 


“Tt would not pay to paint Irish beggar-children, and, alas! I 
have to earn money.” 

“Not pay!” thundered out Ruskin, with a fine expression of scorn 
on his face. ‘‘ Whata sentiment! Never work for money ; it is 
degradation. You cannot execute anything of merit, if actuated 
by so mean a motive.” 


I suppose I looked ashamed of myself, for the master’s voice 
grew softer. 

“No, you must love art for its own sake. That unhappy 
system of Kensington has raised up a countless multitude of 
inferior artists, vainly struggling to live by what will not prove 
a grain of wheat or stitch a rag together. I assure you I would 
far rather, if I had a daughter, that she were a scullery-maid, or 
a milkmaid, than a London hack-artist.” 
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I muttered something about not liking to paint for money, and 
that I did not care to be rich. 

“That is nonsense. You are far too impulsive, and talk some- 
times without thinking, though you have often shown that you 
have plenty of common sense and much spirit” (he added this 
sotto voce). “If what you say now is quite true, you would be an 
absurd creature to hate to be rich. Think, now, how you would 
feel if a messenger came from the Bank of England, saying you 
might draw unlimitedly. Don’t flatter yourself that the feeling 
would only be charitable.” 

I could not help laughing ; but Mr. Ruskin puzzled me, he was 
so inconsistent. 

“ Art is a severe taskmaster ” (he continued in a more serious 
tone of voice); “to succeed you must drudge and love your work. 
You cannot serve God and Mammon.” Then he asked me what I 
had been lately studying. 

Ttold him that I had been copying some autotypes from Michael 
Angelo’s Sistine Chapel. 

“What has an Irishwoman to do with Michael Angelo?” he 
exclaimed, smiling. “ You are Irish, I know. No; go to Nature, 
study her, that is the real teacher. You have a gift for colour; 
study form; do everything as well as you can; even if you give 
a month’s work for half-a-crown, no matter, it is practice, and 
future capital. Now, I have preached enough, and must go on 
with my giant's adventures.” 

After I had thanked him for his excellent advice once more the 
children gathered round him, the sympathetic voice continued 
the fairy tale. 

I am glad that it was in his beloved Oxford that I first saw 
Ruskin. The next time I met him was at Cromwell House, 
South Kensington, at the time when the exquisite tableaux 
vivants of the tale of Troy were given under the superintendence 
of Mrs. Freake (now Dowager Lady Freake). Ruskin, who was 
one of the guests, expressed his pleasure at seeing so much 
beauty.* 

The third time, it was at an exhibition of pictures, mostly 
Impressionist. When Ruskin perceived me, he exclaimed: 
“Leave this place. Don’t allow your eyes to dwell on these 
impertinent, insolent daubs. It is a sin to prostitute a noble 


* Mr. George Alexander was the stage-manager on this occasion, and 
Mr. Ruskin, who was one of the guests, was so much struck with the 
charm and cleverness of the scenic arrangements that, as a token of his 
admiration, he presented the clever young actor with a valuable edition of 
Shakespeare’s works. 
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calling in such a way; it really makes me feel ill.” This was the 
last time I saw Ruskin. 

It was at the sister university, Cambridge, that I had the pri- 
vilege of meeting the late Lowndean Professor of Astronomy, 
John Couch Adams, the discoverer of the planet Neptune. It 
was about five years ago. He was then ailing, suffering from 
insomnia; still, his dark brown eyes were peculiarly bright, and 
his complexion ruddy. He generally wore a black velvet cap, and 
looked like a living picture by one of the old masters. What 
struck me most, was the extraordinary humility, almost self- 
effacement, of this intellectual giant, who was regarded as the 
greatest astronomer England has had since Newton. When 
quite a young man Adams applied himself to the investigation 
of the irregularities of the motion of Uranus, in order to 
find out whether they might be attributed to the actions of 
some unknown planet. Simultaneously with the Frenchman, 
Leverrier, Adams showed exactly where a hitherto unknown 
object was to be found when the telescopes were turned to that 
part of the heavens. 

In general conversation, of course, Professor Adams never alluded 
to this astronomical feat. He was singularly gentle, simple, and 
deeply religious. He seemed to project about him an atmosphere 
of purity and elevated thought. 

There were family prayers every morning at the observatory. 
It was Professor Adams who read the Bible and said the prayers. 
His singularly reverential attitude, earnestness, and almost child- 
like belief were striking in these days of agnosticism and atheism. 
His humble-mindedness stood out also in strong relief, amongst 
the pushing, log-rolling communities. His wife read out aloud to 
him. Professor Adams delighted in good novels, taking the 
deepest interest in the characters, just as if they were real 
living people. Of an evening he played bézique or halma, 
Amongst his most intimate friends were Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes and the late Professor Cayley. 

I never heard Professor Adams utter a disparaging word 
against any one ; his pupils were devoted to him, he was patient, 
encouraging, and kind. Though of a cheerful disposition, he 
sometimes was depressed at not being able (from ill health) to 
proceed with his high mathematical problems. He was then 
engaged upon the perturbations of the planet Venus. 

While I was staying at the observatory, Professor Adams was 
seized with a dangerous illness, which nearly proved fatal. As I 
was leaving, I went up to his room, to have a glimpse of him. 
I can never forget how white his face was; his eyes were closed, 
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he looked death-like. The features seemed chiselled out of 
Carrara marble. 

It was evening, the moon and stars shone brightly. It struck 
me then as very pathetic; there lay the famous old astronomer 
prostrated by illness. It was a glorious night. It seemed to me 
as if all the heavenly bodies were looking down upon their 
enthusiastic and devoted friend. I wondered if his own par- 
ticular Neptune was peeping at him. Che sa! perhaps the 
spirit of the great discoverer, when it left the worn-out body, 
would soar upwards and visit that planet ? 

* * o > * 

It was about twelve years ago that I first met Professor 
Blackie at the house of a mutual friend in London. We were 
having five-o’clock tea, when, to my astonishment, an elderly 
gentleman, with long white hair, handsome features, attired in a 
kind of blue-grey dressing-gown, with a straw helmet on his 
head, rushed in amongst us, humming a tune. His appearance 
was so eccentric that I was surprised when told that this was the 
famous Professor Blackie. I suppose that I stared rather rudely 
at his straw helmet, for he fixed his blue eyes upon me, and 
twirling a big walking-stick, suddenly exclaimed, “ Ah, lassie, you 
are wondering why I have this headgear on. It is to protect my 
eyes from the fierce rays of the sun. I have been prowling about, 
basking in his warm rays.” 

I noticed that our hostess looked anxiously towards her blue 
china and Venetian glass, for the Professor kept moving about his 
stick. If he flung it, it would mean destruction to all the pretty 
ornaments in the room. 

He seemed unable to keep still, paced to and fro like a restless 
spirit, with a cup of tea in one hand, and the inevitable stick in 
the other, reciting a poem of Burns’. I remember that it was all 
so very Scotch that I could hardly understand a word of it. 

A short time after this meeting Professor Blackie called at our 
house. The parlourmaid did not catch his name, but she described 
him as “a merry old gentleman, with long white hair, and a grey 
shawl twisted about his shoulders,” who was singing loudly as 
she opened the hall-door. There was no mistaking the identity 
of the late Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

One afternoon I was sitting in my studio, suffering from a fit of 
despair, and was on the point of putting my palette-knife through 
my canvas. Professor Blackie was announced. I told him that I 
had a fit of the blues, “and was just then attending the funeral of 
my ideal.” 
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He struck an attitude, and after walking round my easel, 
playing with his walking-stick, he exclaimed— 
“* Don’t lose heart; small men, and mighty nations 
Have learned a great deal, when they practise patience.’ 
Yes, those were my dear Goethe’s sentiments,” continued the 
Professor, standing in front of me. “ His writings have upon me 
the same exhilarating effect as the best champagne. 


“* Use well the moment, what the hour 
Brings for thy use, is in thy power; 
And what thou best cans’t understand, 
Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand.’ 


Goethe again! I am grateful that I became acquainted with 
his writings early in life.” Professor Blackie kept pacing up and 
down. ‘Yes, I loved him when I was a mere youth. He had 
such freshness of spirit, such capacity for enjoyment; no fretting 
about the past, or anxiety about the future.” 

Then again the Professor burst out—and what a strong Scotch 
accent he had—and pointing his stick at me, “ Now lay that to 
your heart, lassie, and you will not fret. 


“* Wouldst thou be a happy liver, 
Let the past be past for ever ; 
Fret not, when prigs and pedants bore you, 
Enjoy the good that’s set before you.’” 


I remember venturing to remark that I did not always admire 
Goethe’s conduct towards some of the women who adored him. 

The Professor, throwing up his arms, exclaimed, “Ah, to a 
poet a beautiful woman is an irresistible attraction! A genius 
feels more keenly than others the most perfect of God’s creations. 
Yes, Goethe was always falling in love, and”—again pointing his 
walking-stick, and staring at me—‘TI consider that was one of 
the greatest charms in the great man’s character.” 

A year or so after this visit Professor Blackie came to my 
studio in Cranley Gardens, and at my request gave me a sitting 
for a pastel sketch. 

He jumped on the dais or throne with the alacrity of a school- 
boy—I drew him in profile—but impossible for him to keep still. 
Every feature moved, forehead, eyes, nose, and as for his mouth, 
it was never shut. When he was not gossiping, he was either 
singing or reciting passages in Greek, from his beloved Homer, 
or in German, from Goethe or Heine. 

He was a picturesque old man, and of a most mercurial 
temperament. I never met any one so restless, exuberant, 
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almost gushing, and yet he struck me as being sincere, and most 
loyal to his many friends. He seemed to enjoy life thoroughly. 
I heard him say that the qualities he admired most were courage, 
cheerfulness, and charity. His notion of religion had nothing 
to do with dogmas. All religion was, according to him, com- 
prised in the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
on charity, and in the Sermon on the Mount. 

I remember that Professor Blackie recited to me the whole of 
St. Paul’s glorious description of charity, and never hesitated for 
a word. His memory was extraordinary. He was full of high 
animal spirits and talk, and I never heard him utter an unkind 
remark, nor criticise any one severely. 


HENRIETTE CORKRAN, 











A Russian Weiter. 


GARSHINE was not a prolific writer, and died young. He can 
scarcely be called a novelist, and his tales have never attained 
that popularity outside Russia which has been acquired by those 
of Tourguénieyv, Tolstoi, and many others. His whole life was 
spent in his own country, if we except passing sojourns in 
Bulgaria, and he never seems to have experienced that wish to 
reculer pour mieux observer, which may be noticed in many of his 
compatriots. All his works are sad—some of them morbid—and 
this, and perhaps his entire neglect of what we are pleased to 
term “Society” in his tales, may account for the scant attention 
they have received. Yet the last peculiarity renders them more 
worthy of attention as distinctively Russian, inasmuch as the 
national character, peculiarities, thoughts, and aims of a people 
are less marked and less perceptible among the higher and more 
educated classes; for though, as has been justly observed, motives, 
reasons, and actions are far more complex and difficult to dis- 
entangle the higher we rise in the social scale, we ought not on 
that account to underrate a talent which can afford to dispense 
with the variety of life, interests, situations, and adventitious 
surroundings which are the privilege of the upper classes. It 
must surely be a talent of the first order which can compel 
interest by sheer direct simplicity of narrative—without plot, 
complications or accessories—and almost without dialogue. 

Since his death, Garshine’s works have been collected and 
published in three small volumes under the head of stories; yet 
never did stories bear more impress of being erlebt—narratives 
of actual occurrences and not of imaginary ones. Three elements 
may enter into all compositions of the kind: what the author has 
seen and experienced, what he has been told, and what he has 
guessed ; and in Garshine’s best writing hearsay and guessing are 
entirely dispensed with. The greater number hinge directly or 
indirectly on the Russo-Turkish war, in which he voluntarily 
took part. They were not composed with any ulterior motive— 
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to protest, incite, warn, elevate, or moralise ; but to record: they 
were written—as we are told all good poetry and music are 
written, and why not prose ?—because, relates Garshine, much as 
the wandering Jew was haunted by the words “Walk, walk,” a 
pen seemed forced into his hand with the words “ Write, write.” 
The outcome of this endeavour to truthfully fix the scenes and 
impressions of the moment is a narrative style, recalling in its 
forcible simplicity the Old Testament, where we form our 
estimate of characters from actions narrated, and seldom from any 
other clue supplied. 

The realism of Garshine’s style is undoubted; yet he himself 
expressed strong disinclination to being classed in the category 
of realists. But good may be realised even as evil may be 
idealised, and surely it is nobler to possess the faculty of seeing, 
and graphically and realistically describing, the all-surviving 
actual good which exists in humanity, even when most subdued 
by suffering or degraded by circumstance, than, seeing no good 
in people as they are, to have recourse to that so-called idealism 
“all carved from the carver’s brain,” which makes of men and 
women the mere creatures of an individual imagination. 

Discouraged and helpless as Garshine felt at the weight of 
unmerited, unnecessary suffering he saw around him, he was yet 
in one sense no pessimist: sadness is not necessarily pessimism— 
some of the saddest scenes, some of the world’s greatest tragedies, 
have sown the seeds of our highest hopes. Ceuw qui digerent bien 
et pensent peu ont déclaré le wpessimisme répréhensible, says 
De Vogiié, and a good digestion and thoughtlessness may some- 
times be responsible for optimistic views. That the incidents 
Garshine selected were invariably sad, is partly to be ascribed to 
hereditary insanity, and partly to that innate and constitutional 
sadness of outlook with which all the later great Russian writers 
of fiction seem imbued. Life is a comedy to those who observe 
and a tragedy to those who think: Garshine both observed and 
thought; but to reproduce tragedy and comedy so closely 
interwoven as they are in real life is the privilege only of a 
healthy mind. 

His style is easy and simple; ma questo facile @ quanto difficile 
to render into English, and the attempt to reproduce the 
simplicity and conciseness results in a series of jerky, abrupt 
sentences, which read unpleasingly. Any one who has attempted 
to translate certain passages of ‘93’ or of ‘Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer’ will appreciate the impediment of constant full stops. 
There is a reckless repetition of the same words if such are the 
clearest, and there is no lavish use of notes of exclamation to 
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heighten effects. A disadvantage under which Russian, in common 
with many other tongues, must labour when translated into 
English, is the absence of the pronoun “thou,” which at once 
marks the transition from formal to familiar speech, and the few 
diminutives we possess. Scotland is far richer in this respect: 
the gulf in tenderness between a “bairn” and a “bairnie” would 
be hard to define. Les paroles traduites ont comme autre son autre 
sens, and translations at their best have been likened to the wrong 
side of a Turkey carpet: if the original be sunlight and wine, it 
will become moonlight and water in translation. 

Vsiévolode Michailovitch Garshine was born on the 2nd 
February 1855, in the province of Ekaterinoslav, his father being 
a retired military man and small landed proprietor. Though 
little is related of his childhood, we are given to understand that 
it was not passed under favourable auspices, and that when the 
boy entered a family in St. Petersburg in order to attend school, he 
found himself in happier and more congenial surroundings. 
Here, and all through after life, his amiable and sociable disposi- 
tion made him many friends. Beyond conducting himself in 
every way to the satisfaction of his masters, we are not told that 
his talents were anything surprising, and he seems to have 
occupied his leisure, like many boys, in forming natural history, 
botanical, and other collections. This interest in natural history 
continued through life, though he refused to ascribe superlative 
importance to natural science in general and biology in particular, 
as compared with other branches of knowledge. Towards the end 
of 1872 symptoms of mental disease declared themselves, and at 
seventeen the poor lad was placed in an asylum, whence a short 
time afterwards he was removed, and put under the care of a 
doctor, when he soon recovered. That this sojourn left an 
indelible impression on his mind is apparent in one of his tales, 
to which we will recur later. On his recovery he began to study 
at the Institute of Mines. He apportioned only sufficient time to 
his studies here to enable him to get through the required amount 
of work, devoting the rest to literature, which at this period 
attracted him strongly. He was still working at the Institute of 
Mines when the Russo-Turkish war broke out, and he at once 
volunteered for service in the ranks. 

And here we must emphasise the fact, that though Garshine 
suffered intermittently from mental disease, his was no self- 
centred sensitive nature, shrinking from contact with his fellows. 
He decided on serving in the ranks that he might bear his share 
of the national sufferings ; it was not from the Pharisaical feeling 
which supposes that the elevation of the poorer classes will be 
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furthered by the opportunity of daily contact with those born 
‘under widely different and more favourable conditions; from no 
wish to share in the glory of Russia’s arms, from no enthusiasm 
born of conviction of the righteousness of a cause, or ignorance of 
the horrors of a campaign; the motive which prompted him was, 
as he relates more than once, to offer his own breast along with 
tens of thousands of others as a mark for the enemy. To dis- 
tinguish himself individually, to go forth for bloodshed was far 
from his mind. His love for his poorer brethren, of whom the 
soldiers formed one vast unit, had hitherto been theoretical, 
culled from books, from hearsay—on this point he never deceived 
himself—but during his short term of service in the ranks he 
learnt to know his peasant comrades practically, and his theo- 
retical love changed to esteem, respect, but more than all to 
sincere pity for their ignorance and coarseness. He availed 
himself of no privileges which might have been his as an 
“educated” volunteer, but shared in all the hardships of the 
march, and he had his reward in the comradeship which, 
according to the ungrudging testimony of his officers, the soldiers 
extended to him. What this implies in a country like Russia, 
will be appreciated by those who remember Dostoievski’s account 
of his hopeless endeavour to stand on a footing of comradeship, if 
not equality, with the peasants with whom he was compulsorily 
thrown in Siberia. 

Garshine bore the hardships both to body and mind of the 
march from Kishenev towards the Danube unflinchingly. He 
was present at two engagements ; the first of no great importance, 
though the incident of a wounded comrade being accidentally 
overlooked, and left lying four days on the field, served as the 
theme of the story which made his name famous. In the second 
and more important engagement, that of Ayasslarsk, the official 
report relates that “ Volunteer Private Garshine, by the example 
of his personal bravery carried his comrades along with him, and 
that during the attack he was wounded in the leg.” With this 
second engagement Garshine’s active military career terminated. 

It was in September, when lying in field hospital in Bulgaria, 
that he sketched out the story ‘Four Days on the Battle-field,’ 
subsequently revising it, and sending it to a well-known periodical. 
It was at once accepted, appeared in October, and from henceforth 
Garshine was a writer of acknowledged talent. The story contains 
no incident, there is no change of scene, and no dialogue; it is 
the simple unswerving narrative of the slow wearing of day to 
night, and night to day, for wounded Private Ivanov as he lay 
confronted by the dead body of the Turk he had just killed by a 
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bayonet thrust, and whose flask of water became his salvation. 
The ground beneath him, the bushes surrounding him, the sky 
overhead, the adjacent corpse, are described as they appeared to 
Ivanov day by day, and night by night; together with the sounds 
which reach him, the smell of the rapidly decomposing body, and 
the rise and fall of the breeze. At first vitality and hope are too 
strong within for his thoughts to be centred on aught else but 
the future, and his physical sufferings; but as vitality and hope 
gradually decrease, there come moments of retrospection between 
long intervals of senselessness. Then the naked horror of war in 
its entirety, and his own small share in it in particular, rise 
slowly before him :— 


“Before me lies the man I have killed; why did I kill him? he lies 
here dead, and blood-bathed. Why did fate drive him here? Who is 
he? .... I would change places even with him. How happy is he; 
hears nothing, feels no pain from wounds, suffers neither deadly anguish 
nor thirst. The bayonet went right into his heart. There is a huge 
black gap in his uniform; around is blood. That is my doing.” 

“Surely I did not give up everything dear, ‘everything precious, did 
not march a thousand versts hither, suffer from hunger, from cold, and 
was tortured by the heat; surely, in fine, I am not lying here in this 
agony, merely that this poor wretch’s life should be extinguished? And 
beyond this murder, of what use have I been for military purposes, I 
should like to know? Murder, murderer ... but who? I.” 


The story goes on to relate how Private Ivanov painfully drags 
himself across the two sajens which separate him from the 
decomposing Turk, in order to possess himself of his water-flask. 
“T began opening the flask, supporting myself on one elbow, when 
suddenly, losing my balance, I fell face downwards on the breast 
of my deliverer. A strong corpse-like smell was already 
perceptible.” 

At the end of four days, when Ivanov had all but abandoned 
hope, and the bushes on either side of him seemed to nod and 
sway to the words, “ You will die, die, die,” and, “ Unseen, unseen, 
unseen,” he is discovered by his comrades, who have come to bury 
the dead, and is carried off on a stretcher. 

Leave was granted to Garshine for a year, and during his 
recovery from his wound, his mind wavered between his inclina- 
tion to retire from military service, and the feeling of duty which 
prompted him to remain. In the spring of 1878 he was promoted 
to the rank of officer. The following 'is an extract from a letter 
written at the time to a friend, expressing his belief that duty 
required them both to continue serving :—“ Perhaps we might 
accomplish something useful. Perhaps, with time, the opportunity 
might arise of not allowing the men to be struck, as they now 
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are; of not permitting the last morsel of bread to be snatched 
from their mouths.” Running all through Garshine’s life we 
find his revolt against the sufferings caused to mankind by man: 
“ Wherefore add ye ills to life, which is so evil,” might have been 
his comment on war; and yet he was reduced to acknowledge 
that war there will ever be: “I labour for peace; but when I 
speak unto them thereof, they make them ready to battle;” and 
he never shirked his share of responsibility, or of moral or 
physical suffering. His dismissal from the army came at the 
end of 1878. 

It was while yet on leave, in St. Petersburg, that Garshine 
took to writing, surrounded by friends, and in congenial society, 
producing two stories during the winter of 1878. His interest in 
art, which had always been intense, now reasserted itself. He 
counted many artists among his friends, and his views on art were 
very definite and serious; art should educate, it should be no 
toying with impressions, no reproducing of every-day trivialities ; 
it should be made to serve some lofty end: instruct, encourage 
humanity. 

While attracted by art, he continued to read and to work, 
though not following any systematic course of study. Toa friend 
who suggested biology, he replied: “ You recommend me a course 
of biology—just as if you did not know that the question firmly 
rooted in my mind would be: Of what earthly good is biology to 
me? The question “‘zatcheme?” (wozw? to what end?) has 
invaded my being to such an extent, that I will risk taking up 
nothing which does not afford immediate results.” This question 
“ zatcheme?” continued to haunt Garshine to the end of his life. 
He battled vainly against melancholy and depression, and at 
Charkov, where he removed for change from St. Petersburg, he 
underwent a serious mental and physical illness, on recovering 
from which his weakness was so great he could scarcely walk, and 
the reaction of body on mind can be gathered from his words: 
“T am depressed because I do nothing, and I do nothing because I 
am depressed.” 

Attacks of crushing melancholy, accompanied by great physical 
suffering, now visited Garshine regularly every spring. The 
winter of 1878-1879 spent in St. Petersburg was not without 
pain to him, owing to the increasing dissatisfaction with the 
Government, and the consequent extreme and unscrupulous 
measures resorted to by those Revolutionists who wished, at any 
cost, to inaugurate a new and, what they considered, more 
progressive era. For the first time the Press Censorship refused 
to sanction Garshine’s productions.” ‘A Coward’ and ‘A Meeting,’ 
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written at this period, bear witness to the distracted state of his 
mind. 

The spring found him again at Charkov, and though seemingly 
outwardly composed and joining in all youthful gaieties, he wrote 
to a friend that his life reminded him of “A feast during the 
plague.” The story of ‘The Artists,’ and the fanciful tale of 
‘Attalea Princeps,’ composed this year, are proofs of his gloomy 
mental condition. What not to write about was now his difficulty, 
for so many subjects were forbidden. 

It was in 1880 that an attempt was made by young Molodetski 
on the life of Count Loris Melikov, and various circumstances so 
worked upon Garshine, that he presented himself at the Count’s 
house at three in the morning, in order to beg for mercy for the 
would-be assassin. The Count received him kindly, treated him 
as obviously mentally deranged, and dismissed him. ‘ Night,’ the 
most subjective, the most melancholy, and the most absolutely 
hopeless of all Garshine’s tales, was written this winter; it can 
be summed up in the words: “ Verhaltener Schmerz und stete 
Spannung, fihrt zur Erschlaffung, zur Entmannung.” The next 
few years were spent in irresponsible wanderings about various 
parts of Russia and Bulgaria, planning a work which was to serve 
as a protest against war, and be called ‘Mankind and War,’ of 
which only a fragment remains. During an attack of aggravated 
insanity, Garshine was lodged for some time in the asylum at 
Charkov, where curiously enough he had previously voluntarily 
attended lectures on diseases of the mind: from thence he was 
removed to the care of the same doctor whose treatment had cured 
him as a lad of seventeen, and again recovered. 

In his lucid intervals he now began to consider how to earn his 
living, for he had never looked upon literature as a means of liveli- 
hood. In 1881 he says in a letter to a friend, “ Whether what I 
have written is good or bad, is a side-issue; but that I really 
wrote only with my unhappy nerves, and that every letter cost me 
a drop of blood, is in truth no exaggeration .. . to make of literary 
pursuits the sole occupation of my life, I distinctly decline.” 

May 1882 found him again in St. Petersburg, one of his objects 
being to see Tourguéniev, who from the first acknowledged his 
talents, with whom he corresponded, and whose sympathy was 
great on learning of Garshine’s mental condition. Illness pre- 
vented Tourguéniev visiting Russia; but Garshine agreed to his 
proposal that, notwithstanding his host’s absence, he should stay 
at his country residence, and in after days he always referred with 
pleasure to this visit, during which ‘The Memcirs of Volunteer 
Private Ivanov’ were written. 
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This is the only one of Garshine’s tales which contains, in 
however minute a degree, the element of enthusiasm which we 
must still believe sometimes exists in the ranks, even if it be not 
universal. It is in this tale that the sinking of individuality, the 
great upheaval of masses of humanity and their advance towards 
one and the same point, involved in the march of an army, have 
been described in words which have become classical :— 


“ An unknown mysterious power drew us onward; there is no mightier 
power in human existence. Each one individually would have gone 
home, yet the whole mass moved onward, impelled not by discipline, not 
by consciousness of the righteousness of the cause, not by hatred to an 
unknown enemy, not by the dread of punishment, but by that unknown 
and unconscious power, which for!long years yet will lead mankind to 
bloody carnage, the most powerful cause of all possible human miseries 
and sufferings.” 


A description of the late Emperor Alexander III. when 
inspecting the Starobiélski Regiment before Pléshti must not be 
omitted, as adding the testimony of yet another eye-witness to the 
late Emperor's aversion to the war in which he had embarked 
from a sense of duty—yet another testimony to the enthusiastic 
loyalty of the Russian soldiers :— 


“Thou leadest us, thought each individual, to thee we surrender our 
lives; gaze upon us and rest at ease; we are ready to die. And he 
knew we were ready to die. He saw the terrible wave of men passing 
him well-nigh at a run, in their firm impetuous rush; men of his own 
poverty-stricken country, meanly clad, rough soldiers. He comprehended 
that they were all marching to their death calmly, and devoid of re- 
sponsibility. He rode a grey horse which stood unmoved, pricking its 
ears at the music and the frenzied cries of enthusiasm. Around him 
was his brilliant, magnificent suite; but of this brilliant array of horse- 
men I can recall but one; on a grey horse, in ordinary uniform, with 
a white cap. I remember the pale, weary face; weary from consciousness 
of the gravity of the decision taken. I can recall how tears chased one 
another down his cheeks, dropping on to his dark cloth uniform in 
bright sparkling drops; I remember the trembling twitching of the 
bridle-hand, and the quivering lips which murmured something—probably 
a greeting to the thousands of young perishing lives over whom he wept. 
This all came before me, and vanished as if momentarily illuminated by 
lightning, as I, panting, not from the pace, but from superhuman frantic 
enthusiasm, rushed past him, holding my rifle aloft in one hand, and 
with the other—waving my cap above my head, and shouting a deafening 
‘Hurrah!’ inaudible even to myself through the deafening hubbub.” 


Private Ivanov gives us various types of both officers and men, 
trying to describe all impartially. One of the most inconsistent, 
and therefore probably the most true to life, is Captain Wentzel, 
who bullies and brutally ill-treats his men, and yet acknowledges 
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that the day was when he too tried to consider them as human 
beings worthy of consideration: “I tried speaking to the men, I 
tried to acquire a moral influence over them. Buta year went by 
and they made my life a burden. All that remained of the ideas 
culled from so-called well-meaning books on coming into contact 
with reality turned out to be sentimental trash. And now I 
believe that the only way to make oneself understood, is this!” 
And Wentzel holds out his fist. Yet one of his brother officers 
defends him thus: “A good sort. He does not drink, does not 
play cards, is conscientious in the fulfilment of his duty, helps his 
old father and sister; he is a capital good fellow! And an accom- 
plished one! you won’t find his match in the regiment.” 

He is so hated by his men, that on the march they hint among 
themselves at shooting him during the first engagement; but on 
reaching the Danube, the feeling of fellowship and of the gravity 
of imminent danger get the upper hand of all past grudges, and 
on one of the elder privates being reminded of his former hints 
as to the men’s intentions: “ You think they are murderers, do 
you?” said Jitekov, turning round, and looking Fedorov full in 
the face— Do you think God is not amongst them? that they 
know not what is before them? They may have to give an 
account of their own souls to-day, and they are to imagine such 
villainy ?” 

There is one repulsive scene, in which Wentzel pounds a 
private’s face till he drops down covered with blood, shortly after 
which follows the engagement on the Danube in which fifty-two 
men of his company are killed; and Private Ivanov’s memoirs 
terminate with the following words from one of the officers— 
“*Go to-Wentzel’s tent and fetch him here. The fellow is 
wearing himself out. “ Fifty-two, fifty-two,” is all that he says. 
Go to him.’ Wentzel’s tent was lit up by a short candle end. 
Curled up in a corner, he was stifling his sobs, leaning his head 
against a box.” 

Not wishing to live by his pen, Garshine began looking about 
in the autumn of 1882 for some remunerative employment in 
St. Petersburg. He accepted a responsible situation in a paper 
factory, and in the following year was offered an improved posi- 
tion as secretary to the assembly of railway directors. On 
the 11th February, 1883, he married a student of medicine, 
Nadejda Michailovna Zolotliva, and from thenceforward it would 
seem as if he possessed many elements of happiness: his salary 
was sufficient for his requirements, his marriage a most congenial 
one, his talents universally acknowledged, and he had numerous 
and devoted friends, Yet his life was one continuous struggle 
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against overwhelming depression ; the words: “ L’homme qui pense 
est un animal qui souffre,” might in all truth have been applied 
to him. 

Of his wife’s self-sacrificing devotion during his more and more 
frequent attacks of illness the record of his friends is unanimous, 
and he always fully recognised the same. To him joys had 
become passing, and sorrows enduring. During 1883 he wrote 
three stories consecutively, of which ‘The Scarlet Flower,’ the 
most powerful, striking, and heartrending of all his tales, was 
based on his personal experiences in an asylum. The following 
year we find in a letter: “Iam attempting to write on broader 
lines, from life and from past events; yet life is so interwoven 
with incidents which will not pass the censure, that one is con- 
stantly running against them and coming to grief.” In Russia 
then as now “T’éloquence doit consister en tout dire sans aller cn 
Sibérie,” 

He now projected an historical novel based on the times of 
Peter the Great, which however remained unwritten ; and it may 
be doubted whether his was the power to compel sustained interest 
in any lengthy theme. For such style as his an historical theme 
was out of the question, an entire life an impossibility—he took 
everything from life as his own eyes saw it, and his own per- 
sonality experienced it—and who has continuously studied even 
one life, far less his own, in such fashion? In 1885 he journeyed 
to Moscow to see Tolstoi, who had however left for the country ; 
he explains his wish to meet him thus: “It seems to me that I 
have something to tell him . . . Awful and pitiful is the state of 
a man who solves everything by his own intellect.” As the year 
1886 wore on he again became seriously ill, and in consequence 
of his frequently recurring need of sick-leave, steps were taken 
to permanently replace him in his position as secretary. An 
improvement in his condition proved delusive, and during a 
relapse he threw himself over the staircase, breaking his leg ; and 
after lingering six days, died on the 24th March 1888. His 
funeral was a triumphal one, several thousand people following 
him to the grave. 

Many lives have been happier which have contained fewer 
elements of personal happiness. With Pascal, Garshine might 
have said, “J’ai mon brouillard et mon beau temps au dedans de 
moi;” for outward circumstances were powerless against the 
inner, all absorbing, hereditary gloom which increased with 
years. Yet notwithstanding gnawing mental disease, his sincerity 
of mind, his grasp of truth, and his directness of diction never 
failed: ‘The Scarlet Flower,’ one of his last productions, being 
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as powerful and arresting attention equally with ‘Four Days on 
the Battle-field,’ which gained him celebrity. 

Only a few of Garshine’s tales are mentioned in the above 
short sketch of his life, and he contributed many critical articles 
on art to various papers. His acquaintance among well-known 
artists was numerous; Répine in particular was a friend for 
whom he entertained a sincere admiration. Among writers of 
fiction, the two authors for whom his appreciation was most fre- 
quently expressed were our own Dickens and H. C. Andersen. 
The influence of the latter may be traced in many of his fanciful 
tales, several of which were written for children. To these stories 
Garshine denied any allegorical meaning; yet as such is self- 
evident, one can but conclude that the interpretations read into 
them by the public were so contradictory, so far-fetched, and so 
opposed to his own meaning, as to drive him beyond patience ; so 
true it is that “les. pensées poussent tout autrement dans un 
autre que lewr auteur.” He did not wish to be arbitrarily classi- 
fied as belonging to any defined school or category of writers, 
following Krilov’s advice, “Sing rather well as goldfinch than 
badly as nightingale.” 

These are his words on realism: ‘I would far rather fail in the 
attempt to create something new for myself, than follow at the 
tail of a school, which of all schools in my opinion has the least 
prospect of long years of stability.” Garshine had a great appre- 
ciation for England: no country, he said, could quote two such 
names as Newton and Darwin, “and if to them I append a third 
—that of Shakespeare—then one must admit that the English 
are really the first people in the world.” 

Let us hope that Garshine’s appreciation for our nation may be 
eventually reciprocated, and that four or five names, chiefly of 
novelists, may not continue to form our average acquaintance 
with the literature of a great nation. 
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Rose Aylmer’s Grave. 


Rose Aylmer died in Calcutta on March 2nd, 1800, and is buried in the 


Old South Park Street Cemetery. 


An English grave ’neath Indian skies, 
Marked by a sullen stone: 

And this is where Rose Aylmer lies, 
Far, flowerless, and alone. 

Rose Aylmer was a poet’s love, 
Sweet, beautiful, and young: 

Her elegy, in melody, 
The poet-lover sung. 


About her grave no flowers grow, 
No pleasant boughs are stirred: 
No gentle sun, no quiet snow, 
No English bee or bird. 
The suns of springtime scorch the stone, 
In summer, storm and rave 
The winds that herald the cyclone, 
The rains, that lash the grave. 


Rose Aylmer’s sister-flowers should spring 
In whitest bloom above: 

The roses Landor could not bring, 
Far distant from his love. 

And now, a snake lives near her bed, 
The crows perch on the rail, 

A kite sweeps past, and overhead 
The unclean vultures sail. 
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“ Ah what avails the sceptred race, 

Ah what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


Ah, why regret the gloomy hearse, 
The land of banishment : 
This is her grave: but Landor’s verse 





Rose Aylmer’s monument. 

Tose Aylmer, on thy namestone lies 
Love’s rose immortally, 

Tie rose of memories and of sighs, 
Once consecrate to thee, 
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Cranford Souvenirs. 


I wave always regretted that I never met Mrs. Giskell, who 
must often have stayed at the little town outside tae gates of 
my old home, the town she has so graphically described as 
“Cranford,” and where she lies buried in the Dissenting burial- 
ground. But though I never met Mrs. Gaskell, I have known 
the original of at least one of her characters, anl heard my 
mother speak of others. The sturdy upright figue of Captain 
Brown stands vividly before me; he was of middle height, with 
a large head and bull neck, and what an Americin would call 
a “chunky” figure, somewhat like a marmot wha he goes to 
sleep for the winter. He was one of those friends and retainers 
who live on into old age, and so are handed down though several 
generations, and are loved and respected by the ciildren they 
have seen grow up. For many years Captain Hl, for that 
was his real name, was adjutant of the Cheshire Yeomanry, 
of which my grandfather was then colonel, and it was this 
post which brought him into more intimate rehtions with 
us than might otherwise have been the case. He was a 
self-made man, and had risen, it was said, from being a 
drummer-boy in the Peninsular War, but his manwmrs and 
feelings were those of a gentleman. His knowledge of nilitary 
discipline and details made him a valuable help to hiscolonel, 
while his honest upright nature and loyal affection edeared 
him to us all. My grandfather let him a house in the own at 
a peppercorn rent, and gave him a pig every year to faten for 
bacon. The captain always came to choose his pig ammg the 
numerous young porkers disporting themselves in the striwyard. 
The dear old man never realised that the grandchildrer of his 
colonel were at length grown up; and it was a joke in thefamily 
that he would always meet some of us on our retur from 
London with the exclamation, “Why, how you have gown!” 
On one occasion after dinner we got him to join in a ame of 
Russian Scandal, where a story is whispered from me to 
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another. The old man was growing deaf, and the story happened 
to begin thus.— A Queen’s counsel said to a leading barrister ” ; 
by the time it came to his turn to whisper, he said in a loud 
voice to his neighbour, “The Queen with a crown upon her 
head leant over the bannister . . . and, upon my soul, I don’t 
remember a word more.” The real captain did not meet with 
the tragic end related in the story, but died in peaceful old age. 
He was to the last proud of his Waterloo cloak, his faithful 
companion for more than fifty years. He laughingly complained 
that on his return to England after the battle, his ungrateful 
country fined him ten shillings for marching on the footpath. 

Another character, who was supposed to be the original of 
Miss Matty’s lover, was an eccentric Mr. Peter Leigh, a small 
squire who had property just outside the town; here he had 
erected an observatory, and yearly published a prophetic weather 
almanack, which my mother was in the habit of buying. He 
said that his almanack was generally right, but not always; the 
occasional failure of his predictions he conveniently ascribed to 
the disturbances caused by a planet, which he declared to be as 
yet undiscovered—a planet as useful as the cat which the house- 
maid makes responsible for the broken china. I have heard my 
mother say that he once sent an invitation to her, asking the 
whole family “for two days and two nights, beds included.” My 
father (the late Lord Egerton) was executor to two old ladies 
in the town, and burnt a number of letters which might have 
thrown light on the love-affair which probably kept Mr. Peier 
Leigh a bachelor to the end of his days. 

Cranford, or Knutsford, which is its real name, is supposed to 
date from the time of Canute. A curious custom is still kept up 
there on the occasion of a wedding, when mottoes and half-moons 
are drawn in white sand between the cobbles of the street. The 
origin of this is thus explained. King Canute, or Knut, forded a 
neighbouring brook, and sat down to shake the sand out of his 
shoes; while he was doing this a bridal party passed by, and he 
shook the sand in front of them, and wished them joy and as 
many children as there were grains of sand! 

I remember as a child being taken by my mother to pay 
a friendly visit to Dr. Holland, who in his younger days had 
been the family doctor; his house looked on the churchyard, 
and the ghastly joke was made that he never lost sight of his 
patients; his son was the famous Sir Henry Holland, and his 
grandson is the present Viscount Knutsford. Dr. Holland's 
daughters were very clever, cultivated women, and probably would 
have admired Dr. Johnson as much as Miss Matty’s sister did. 
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In old days there was no pavement in the narrow streets of 
Knutsford, nothing but the cobbles for the foot-passengers. An 
elderly maiden lady, having felt the discomfort of this, left 
a sum of money to be spent in providing a narrow side-walk, 
wide enough for one person, but not wide enough for two, lest it 
should encourage courting! Another kind-hearted native, 
feeling how steep was the hill leading out of the town, built 
a stone seat into the wall, with this motto carved on it :— 


“This seat is put at my expense, 
And Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


It was at Knutsford that the elections were held, and one of 
the neighbouring squires, more given to hunting than to 
oratory, had to make a speech. This weighed heavily on his 
mind, and one night he was so late in going to bed that his 
wife went to his room to see what had happened to him; she 
found him standing in his night-shirt on a chair rehearsing his 
speech. When at last the day came and he had delivered it 
on the hustings, he became so excited that he joined in the 
cheering of his own speech and waved his hat vigorously, when 
there fluttered down from it sheets of paper. ‘ Eh, mon, here’s 
your spache!” said a bystander from the crowd below, picking up 
the scattered papers and handing them to the orator. 

The custom of funeral scarves was kept up in Knutsford, and 
they were sent to old friends as a compliment. I remember 
seeing my grandfather come to church with the long ends of his 
black silk scarf streaming from his hat; it had been sent by the 
executors of an old lady, the last member of a family he had 
known. My grandfather, with the absent-mindedness of old age, 
begged his niece to write and thank her. 

We used to go to Knutsford constantly for shopping, or 
to fetch the afternoon post, or to take a class in the girls’ school 
my grandmother had established. We often went in a small 
open carriage with a single horse, on which rode a postilion, in 
the family livery of buff and red and a black velvet cap over his 
neat wig. I have never elsewhere seen a similar turn-out, except at 
Scarborough, and as my grandmother was from Yorkshire, she may 
have borrowed the idea from there. It may have been a survival 
from the days when postilions were more common than coachmen. 

I wonder if there is still a town-crier at Knutsford. I have 
heard my father say that the town-crier used to be dressed in 
the family livery, as my father was lord of the manor, but that, 
as the town-crier occasionally got drunk and brought disgrace on 
the livery, he was given a suit of pepper and salt instead. 
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Every winter a yeomanry ball was given at the George Inn. 
Captain Hill always stayed to the end to see that the dancing 
and drinking were done discreetly, and at seven in the morning 
he gave a breakfast to those men who had kept up the ball to the 
last. On one occasion the wife or daughter of a yeoman found, 
while dancing, one of her white satin shoes pinching her, and 
taking it off she entrusted it to the care of a lady at the top of 
the room, and went down the country dance merrily without it. 

I have heard my mother say that the chapter at the beginning 
of ‘Wives and Daughters,’ describing the garden party, is 
an exact account of the parties at Tatton which my grandmother 
used to give to the ladies of the town who helped as teachers 
in the Sunday-school. The garden, where Molly (in the novel) 
fell asleep on that hot afternoon, and which was the Paradise of 
our childhood, still charms a younger generation; and Cranford, 


though the quaint old folk are gone, is a flourishing and growing 
town. 


Bearrix L. ToLtLemacue. 
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Cab’s Father. 
By MRS. H. H. PENROSE. 


Cuapter J. 


Out in the flatwoods stood the square log-cabin—barest and 
ugliest of all bare and ugly dwellings—in which Cab Pollard first 
saw the light. Ifthe logs of which it was built had been rough, 
it might have presented a somewhat picturesque appearance ; 
but they had been painfully carved into a hideous squareness, 
as though, from a perverted sense of the fitness of things, the 
architect had desired them to correspond with the shape of the 
squat building itself. For two or three months in each year it 
was threatened with destruction by floods and overflows, and it 
might perhaps have been in consideration of its precarious tenure 
of existence that not only ornament, but the common decencies of 
comfort, had been disregarded in its construction. Cab’s father, 
Rant Pollard, was always about to move; but it was an important 
step, calling for much deliberation, and he had not moved yet. 

Two very small and puny girls, little more than babies them- 
selves, stood, wide-eyed, waiting to behold the new-comer who was 
being ushered into the world by an ancient neighbour, uglier than 
the witches in those fairy stories that had never been told to 
them. Their features were delicately formed, but marred by an 
unchildlike expression of fear and watchfulness, and their cheeks 
were pale and thin; these white-faced children were Cab’s sisters, 
Leonora and Elvira—known, for the greater ease of all concerned, 
as Lennie and Vira. 

Very patiently they waited, making no effort to penetrate 
beyond the passage, and occasionally emerging therefrom to squat 
on the steps of the verandah and hold converse in frightened 
whispers. Just now there was nothing to make them afraid, for 
their father was not at home; but fear had become second nature 
to them. In Rant Pollard’s presence they dreaded to raise their 
eyes or to speak above a whisper; and in his absence they lived 
in terrified anticipation of his return, so that the scared look had 
never time to leave their faces. 
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The same look had grown upon the face of their mother during 
the five years of her married life, which had begun shortly after 
her seventeenth birthday, and she looked for it tremblingly in 
the countenance of her new-born babe, as the gaunt, unpre- 
possessing neighbour laid him beside her for the first time. It 
was with an evident sense of relief that she failed to discover it. 
The little girls had been at last called in to see their brother ; 
she looked from the baby to them, and back again, vainly 
endeavouring to trace a likeness, and her weak voice had a note 
of triumph in it, as she remarked to Mrs. Jacobs of the forbidding 
features— 

“ He don’t looked skeared—not yet, anyhow.” 

“Nor never should,” answered the old lady grimly. “ He’s too 
fine a baby to turn out a fool. Twelve pounds he weighs, the 
beauty! Every ounce of it.” 

Mrs. Pollard lay very still with closed eyes, silently enjoying 
both her discovery and this favourable prophecy. Presently she 
looked up again, and said feebly— 

“Mrs. Jacobs, it must be twelve o'clock. Rant will be coming 
in for-his dinner.” 

“T reckon he kin git it when he comes,” answered Mrs. Jacobs 
calmly. 

“But there’s nothing hot,’ Mrs. Pollard objected. ‘“ Lennie 
kin stay right here, and take care of me and baby, and you go 
light the fire, and hev something ready for him.” 

“Sakes alive! Didn’t the man ever eat a cold dinner in his 
life?” demanded Mrs. Jacobs. 

“ Not often, I reckon,” said the invalid, the scared look becom- 
ing painfully apparent in her pale face. “If he comes in and 
finds things like this, he’ll bh——” 

“No,” interrupted Mrs. Jacobs, “he won’t be; and if he does 
be, I'll fix him.” 

At that moment a heavy tramp was heard on the steps, and 
Mrs. Jacobs marched from the room with determined strides, 
leaving the two bigger babies in charge, one on either side of the 
bed, gazing rapturously at their new brother, and occasionally 
casting apprehensive glances towards the door. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Jacobs, encountering Rant Pollard in 
the passage, “don’t you think you might come quieter into a 
house whar there’s sick folk?” 

Rant stared at her. It was the first word of censure that had 
ever been addressed to him under his own roof. He ignored it 


grandly, and went on to the kitchen, where he halted in high 
dissatisfaction. 
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“ What’s the meaning of this?” he asked, looking from the 
empty stove to the table where cold bacon and cold sweet potatoes 
were untemptingly disposed. 

“Tt means that your wife is sick, and that I ain’t your hired 
gal; and if you don’t like your food as it is, you kin light a fire 
and make it hot for yourself.” 

Then Mrs. Jacobs executed a victorious retreat, and Rant 
Pollard, left to himself, approached the stove, matches in hand. 

Suddenly, however, he changed his mind, and returned the 
matches to his pocket. It had occurred to him that if he were to 
make a fire, Mrs. Jacobs might come back and appropriate the 
fruit of his labour to her own uses; and he preferred eating a 
cold dinner to doing anything which might possibly be useful to 
any of “the (variety of expletives) women folk.” Accordingly 
he ate his bacon and potatoes with great repugnance, but with 
a supporting sense of heroism created by the consciousness of 
having sacrificed taste to principle, and prepared to return to 
his work. 

“What did he say?” asked the anxious wife, as Mrs. Jacobs 
marched back to her bedside in dignified but triumphant silence. 

“ Nothing,” answered the old lady concisely; then, noting the 
look of surprise and awe that overspread her patient’s face, she 
lengthened her answer by the addition of a little wholesome 
advice. 

“When you git around agin, Louisa Pollard, jest take yer 
stand, and don’t go a-lyin’ down to be trampled upon any more. 
Rant never struck you as I knows on; did he, now?” 

“Oh, no! Never,” answered Louisa eagerly, “ neither me nor 
the children. Never, indeed.” 

“ Jest so; and why not? Because there weren’t no need. He 
has only to scowl, and you're all shakin’. If he gives a roar 
you're ready to die of fright ; and you’d jump for the. moon, if he 
fancied a lunch of it, sooner than hear him swear a bit. I hain’t 
got no patience with sech everlastin’ foolishness. No wonder the 
man behaves ugly, when you give him so much encouragement.” 

Lennie and Vira gaped attentively, and sidled closer to the bed, 
impelled by some vague notion that their mother was being 
scolded on their account; but she smiled at them, and gave them 
the baby’s hand to touch, and Mrs. Jacobs herself patted their 
heads; so their young minds, which had run some chance of 
disturbance, returned rapidly to the accustomed conviction that 
there was but one person in the world to be feared, and that one 
was their father. 

“ However things are, I reckon they'll hey to stay so now,” 
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said Louisa hopelessly. “Tis too late to strike a fresh track 
after five years on the old one. But I wouldn’t hev minded 
much, Mrs. Jacobs, if you’d ’a let me and the baby die, if only I 
e’uld hey taken Lennie and Vira along to the New Jerusalem ; 
but I wouldn’t be so mean as to go and leave them behind, if I 
c’uld help it. Rant might meet his match in the next wife, and 
then there wouldn’t be a shred of the poor things left between 
them. No,” she added drowsily, “the baby and I will stand by 
Lennie and Vira, so long as we’re fit.” 

Then she fell asleep, and Mrs. Jacobs took the two little girls 
to the kitchen, produced her dinner and theirs from a basket 
packed that morning by the eldest Miss Jacobs, and finally lit a 
fire to make coffee—which she did not want in the least—so that 
Rant might be tantalized by a sight of the smoke curling osten- 


tatiously from the chimney, and be led thereby to reflect on the 
error of his ways. 


Cuaprer II. 


Wuen Cab was five years old, a great and long anticipated event 
took place—no less an upsetting of established things than the 
removal of the Pollard family from the flatwoods to Rimesville, 
on the sandhills. where Rant had taken a little homestead of ten 
acres, having declared to all and sundry his disgust at the 
monotony of being swamped every summer and “froze down 
to his last bananer” every winter. Neither floods nor frost 
troubled the high rolling pineland of the sandhills; and, if the 
soil were poorer, and if unaccountable difficulties existed as to the 
rearing of calves, these things were by the way; and, having for 
so long looked forward to Rimesville as a land of promise, Rant 
Pollard had no intention of disproving his own sound judgment by 
seeing imperfections in the place now that he had actually 
reached it. So he settled down to the contemplation of a pro- 
spect of peace and plenty; and when he lost a calf in the hot, 
dry spring, he swore but little, and accepted more readily than 
he would have done in other circumstances the fact that he had 
brought the loss on himself by not having taught the animals to 
eat anything more than grass. His winter garden was a grand 
success, and by sending vegetables to Fort Ballantyne he made 
enough to buy a couple of new cows in the following spring. He 
took much pains to teach them and their calves to feed on bran 
and oats, so that when one of the little heifers showed signs of 
sickening, there was no difficulty in getting her to take medicine 
mixed with her food, and a triumphant recovery was the prompt 
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result, So remarkable an innovation in stock-tending, as 
practised by the majority of crackers, could not fail to raise him 
in the estimation of his neighbours; and, much to his own satis- 
faction, Rant found himself recognised as a genius, and conse- 
quently became slightly more amiable in his domestic relations, 
even as the most savage of toms will sometimes purr when 
continually stroked in the right direction. 

But the effect wore off in time, and as Cab grew out of infancy 
into sturdy boyhood, it became evident that little more than the 
child’s presence was required to arouse the evil passions of his 
father’s unruly nature. Why this should be no one knew—least 
of all the boy himself; but Louisa, who presumably had the most 
perfect attainable knowledge of them both, had her own theory on 
the subject. She thought it was because, of all the family, which 
now numbered six children, Cab alone had never at any time 
shown the least fear of his father. His face alone had never 
taken on the scared look; and only he among these pale children 
had escaped the stultifying effects of long-continued abuse and 
unceasing terrorism. Manly and independent, he alone never 
ran away when he saw his father coming, and faced Rant’s 
strongest remarks, couched in the most impressive terms of which 
he had command, with unaffected indifference. If personally 
attacked, accused, and threatened with summary chastisement, he 
ran then, and thought no shame of it, because he knew he had no 
chance in fair fight; but he never went to hide, like the others, 
in anticipation. 

So far he acted solely on the defensive; but once, and only 
once, when he was about nine years old, he took up the line of 
offence and retaliation. Not on his own account—that was notin 
Cab’s nature; but on account of his mother and the new baby. 

Louisa had told the truth when she assured Mrs. Jacobs that 
Rant did not strike her or the little girls, but he had of late con- 
tracted an objectionable habit of throwing things at them, which 
had the effect of wholly destroying any little nerve they might 
once have possessed. On the memorable day on which Cab 
appeared in a new but transitory light, the chosen missile was a 
dish, and it was flung at Louisa by reason of its emptiness at a 
time when Rant expected to find it full of hominy. The baby was 
sitting on the floor, passing its time happily in feasting on the 
sweets of its pretty pink thumbs; and, as Louisa, who was 
crossing the room, started aside to avoid the dish which came 
skimming towards her knees, she turned in time to see it fall but 
one small inch short of the child’s head. It was only too evident 
that there had been a hairbreadth escape from a terrible tragedy, 
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and, in an agony of horror, she fell fainting beside the child that 
had so nearly met its death by her rash movement of self-preser- 
vation. Had that baby been killed, she would undoubtedly have 
blamed herself more than Rant, who was stalking from the room 
without once turning his head to see the effect of what he had 
done. 

Cab, however, had seen it all, and the aggressor was not to get 
off so easily. Just as Rant reached the door, he was assailed 
from behind by a perfect hailstorm of blows—blows that cut and 
stabbed as pieces of broken crockery might be expected to do, 
and, wheeling round in a very ecstasy of rage, he became momen- 
tarily paralysed by the sight that met his astonished eyes. 

Cab had gathered up the poor remains of the dish, and, from 
beside his mother’s fallen body, was throwing fragment after frag- 
ment, with energy and precision, at his father’s head. As Rant 
turned and paused, a small piece of ware with a remarkably 
sharp edge hit him fair on the nose, and the spell of his speechless 
amazement was broken. With the roar of a wild bull he rushed 
at Cab, and if he had caught him then, in the first moment of his 
fury, there would probably have been no further history of either 
to record; but the boy was agile.and expert at dodging, and 
there was much violent exercise taken on both sides before Rant 
found himself in a position to gratify his desire for vengeance. 

Early in the chase Lennie was encountered, and Cab spared 
breath to shout— 

“Git to Maw as smart as you kin!” 

But the effort was fatal; the pursuer gained an advantage 
thereby, and followed it up. 

Cab went to bed that night impressed with the futility of re- 
sistance—at least in present circumstances. His spirit was not 
broken—far from it—but his skin was, in more places than one ; 
and, being as sensible as he was brave, he came to the wise con- 
clusion that personal conflicts with his father were to be avoided 
rather than sought, until such time as a height of six feet and a 
weight of twelve stone should place him on a footing of equality 
with the domestic tyrant. 


Carter III. 


As time passed considerable changes took place in Rimesyville. 
The township, which had been long since bought and called after 
his own name by Mr. Joseph Rimes, a New England speculator, 
was suddenly subjected to a rush of Northern invaders. 
Mr. Rimes, having brought certain other enterprises to a 
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satisfactory conclusion, now turned, if not the whole, at least the 
main part of his attention to his Florida property. He advertised 
largely. He induced a few families from among the lower middle 
classes of large Northern cities to travel South, and settle in his 
township. He gave to each householder a small building lot, the 
price of which was to be paid by labour; and then he set them 
all to work, and kept them at it until he had erected a large hotel, 
a small store for general merchandise, and a couple of uncom- 
fortable cottages to afford accommodation to newcomers in the 
intervals between arriving and building on their own lots. 

Having got so far, he felt encouraged and proceeded farther. 
He went for the well-to-do people, and arranged personally 
conducted trips from New York to Rimesville, offering to invalids 
and chilly bodies an unparalleled opportunity of passing the 
winter months balmily in the sunny South. He started a men- 
dacious little paper, setting forth unlimited non-existent advance- 
ments, leavened his statements with a tiny pinch of truth, 
and sent it forth on a large circulation to trap the unwary 
stranger, and cause infinite mirth among those of the settlers 
sufficiently intelligent to see the joke of it. Some of them lacked 
the necessary humour, and were simply indignant, assuming an 
attitude of warning towards would-be settlers who could not 
possibly have found means of making a living in a settlement 
where the workmen already exceeded the supply of work. 

A chartered decoy-duck added to the community a few im- 
pecunious younger sons of English gentlemen, who planted orange 
and lemon groves, and worked like hard-handed children of the 
soil while waiting for the groves to bear. A few rich Yankees 
bought land, and commissioned Mr. Rimes to have groves planted 
and houses built for them, thus furnishing a little occasional 
employment to the anxious for work. Finally came a motley 
collection of people who had failed elsewhere: English emigrants 
with uncertain aspirates, and wonderful stories of former gran- 
deur, buttonholing the afore-mentioned younger sons with the 
familiar “ I’m-as-good-as-you ” air of compatriots in a new land; 
thrifty Germans, against whom fortune had declared in the 
Northern States; tag, rag, and bobtail; and behind them all, 
independent and devil-may-care, the native Southerners, the 
improvident, happy-go-lucky Crackers, living from hand to mouth 
on “hog and hominy”; seldom able to read or write with any 
degree of proficiency; dressed in clothes little better than 
rags—cool and convenient ; and housed in cabins of the rudest ; 
but withal possessing certain instincts of good breeding 
wholly lacking in the Yankees, who, from an elevated platform 
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of superior knowledge and vulgarity, looked down upon and 
despised them. 

Now Mr. Rimes wished himself to be recognised, for the greater 
inspiration of confidence, as a good and religious man of the 
strictest sect of New England dissenters—whatever that may be ; 
and, among other lofty evidences, he allowed it to be seen, as a 
sublime proof of his Christian humility, that he could condescend 
so far as to shower favours on one of the down-trodden race of 
native whites. It was a part of his virtue to abhor “coloured 
persons ”—his dearest boast that not a single black face was to be 
seen in Rimesville; but, on the other hand, he established his 
reputation for large-mindedness by setting up a pet Cracker, who 
might be pointed out as a living argument against the possibility 
of the existence of prejudice in his enlightened and well-balanced 
mind. Not that he encouraged Crackers in general; he under- 
stood his business better than that. They were a people out of 
whom no money could be made, and, moreover, in his heart he 
detested them; but although Crackers in the mass were un- 
desirable, one individual pet Cracker was useful. He pointed a 
continual moral, and adorned numerous tales. 

The unfortunate part of all this was that the pet chosen 
happened to be no other than Rant Pollard. 

Rimesville was situated in the heart of the pinewoods, and in 
each party of visitors who were personally conducted to the 
grand hotel were sure to be a few business men out for a holiday, 
whose great desire was to make up a hunting party, camp out, 
and bring home in triumph a supply of venison or wild turkey. 

Now Rant was a keen and accomplished hunter, and no better 
guide could be supplied to these city sportsmen, who were always 
ready to pay handsomely for native experience. By recommending 
him to the notice of visitors, Mr. Rimes put nothing out of his 
own pocket, and a good many odd dollars into that of his protégé, 
who was not slow to profit by the chance. Up to this period of 
his history Rant had been, with all his great faults, energetic and 
hard-working—at least, for a Cracker; but these promiscuous 
earnings were his ruin. Hunting was amusement to him; and 
if he could make money. by play, there was surely no need for 
work ; consequently when he was not hunting he was idle; and 
through the summer, when the game laws interfered, and there 
were no visitors, it behoved the enemy of mankind to find em- 
ployment for his hands. 

He had given up gardening; he had sold his cows, the children 
growing ever paler for want of the milk of which they were 
deprived; and what he now wanted was some light and 
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interesting occupation that would bring in large returns for 
small expenditure, by means of which he could live in comfort 
until the delectable winter season should come round again. The 
Familiar of the unemployed was ready with suggestions. Rant 
thought of coining. The work had been successfully carried on in 
that very district not so very many years ago; but it was too thickly 
settled now, and the “plant” in any case was unobtainable, so 
the idea of literal money-making was sorrowfully dismissed. 

The next suggestion seemed to be more worthy of consideration. 
The county had “gone dry” for three successive years—Mr. 
Rimes himself, as in duty bound, was an ardent Prohibitionist— 
and, however much his soul desired it, no man might buy a glass 
of whisky except from a chemist in Fort Ballantyne, who sold it 
as medicine. Here was an opening! Rant Pollard lay in the 
sun with his eyes shut, and worked out the idea. 

There was a certain dense bayhead, actually within the bounds 
of the township, but far from the settled part, impenetrable 
except by one dim track, known only to himself. He had cut his 
way into it once, with infinite pains, on a solitary hunt after a 
buck out of season, and he had naturally been silent about the 
expedition. There were ways, understanded of experienced woods- 
men, by which that dim track might be rendered still dimmer to 
all eyes but his own, and even at the same time clearer to them. 
The place seemed ready-made to his hand. Only one consideration 
disturbed him. He could not make up his mind about taking a 
partner. It would be an advantage, almost a necessity, to have 
one, but Rant was of an unsociable and taciturn disposition, and 
preferred solitude. It then occurred to him that a member of his 
own family would be as good as a dummy. To such he need 
never speak, except to swear, and for the latter exercise he would 
have but a poor opportunity if he worked alone; and, moreover, a 
son need not share the profits as an outsider should. 

He had come to a decision. The Fates pointed to Cab. 


Cuapter IV. 


*‘ Can,” said Rant, a week later, “come out with me. I have a 
job for you.” 

There was nothing uncommon in the summons, and Cab went 
without asking any questions. 

They walked together in silence until they reached the bayhead 
on which Rant had fixed as the scene of operations, and at this 
point Cab became puzzled. Rant signed to him to follow, and 
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made a few steps through the seemingly impenetrable growth; 
but Cab came to a halt. 

“T ain’t going in,” he said, “ until I know what for.” 

His father turned back, and swore for several minutes with 
great emphasis and variety; but Cab was no more impressed than 
usual by the exhibition of paternal wrath, and made it plain that 
he retained his determination. 

“No man ever had a worse cub,” growled Rant, “nor a more 
suspicious-minded. Did you think I was taking you in there to 
murder you, you skeary young fool?” 

“No one calls me skeary, nor a fool, and you shan’t either,” 
answered Cab defiantly. 

Rant expressed a heartfelt wish regarding the future accommoda- 
tion of his son’s soul, and then gave himself time to reflect that 
abuse to-day was but the means and not the end. If Cab would 
not “ buy a pig in a poke,” it behoved him, to whom the sale of 
the pig was important, to open the poke and display his 
marketable ware. 

“ What for do you want to spend your dasted life trying to rile 
me, dorgorn you?” he asked, with a graceful attempt at concilia- 
tion. “It’s a pretty tough sort o’ fellow that wants his own 
father to tell him all about a job before he'll start in to do it; but, if 
you must know, I want you to give me a hand at whisky-making. 
I've got everything ready in there, where no one kin find it but 
myself, without asking any help from you; but I thought ’twas 
your dues, as my eldest son, to be took as pardner—that’s all.” 

“I’m ready to quit my dues,” answered Cab stolidly. 

“What in thunder do you mean?” cried Rant, suppressing 
another volley of oaths with considerable difficulty. 

“Do you expect me to help you to make yourself mad, and fix 
you up to come in night after night, as you’ve done before, fit to 
murder Maw and the kids ?” 

“You're a disrespectful young limb of Satan, and I might hev 
known you wouldn't be grateful for a good offer. If I only 
wanted enough whisky for myself, ’d make it in my own yard, 
and thank nobody. I’m going to sell this and make a big pile out 
of it. Now, don’t you feel like coming?” 

“No,” said Cab, “it won’t do to have us both in the calaboose 
together. There’s a man wanted up home.” 

Rant came a step closer to him, and raised his hand mechani- 
cally ; but it was now ten years since the affair of the broken dish, 
and Cab was no longer likely to come off second in a trial of 
strength. In that way Rant could not hurt him; but in another 
way his power and his will went together. 
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“You kin take your choice,” he said sullenly, letting his hand 
fall. “You work this yer still with me, or you quit home to- 
morrow morning and do the best you kin for yourself.” 

“Tll do that,” said Cab, and turned away from his father 
without another word. 

Rant disappeared into the bayhead, and Cab went home. 

He found his mother and the two elder girls sewing out on the 
verandah, and kissed them all round with a solemnity of manner 
that startled them a little. He took the sewing gently out of his 
mother’s hands, and told her that he had something else for her 
to do; and when she looked up at him, she saw that his eyes were 
full of tears. 

“What is it, Cab?” she asked anxiously. She was always 
anxious, poor woman, and he was her greatest comfort. 

“Tam going away,” he said, so low that only she heard him 
distinctly, and he had to repeat his words before the girls could 
understand, 

Then he told them what had happened, and the three women 
wept and wailed. But the time was short, and his clothes, such 
as they were, had to be mended and packed into a portable bundle 
—the little labour of love affording some distraction from their 
grief. 

“Where will you go?” asked Louisa, in the midst of a careful 
darn. 

“ Not far off,” said Cab. “I will always be where you kin git 
at me if I’m wanted. I was thinking of John Hart’s—only half- 
way between this and Fort Ballantyne. I hearn some talk the 
other day that he was wanting a help on his place; and even if I 
had to work for no more than my keep, I'd sooner go there where 
I'd hear reg’lar how you git along.” 

Lennie looked up from her crooked patch with a blush, and 
said— 

“T’m glad you'll be with Berry, anyhow. He'll be good 
to you.” 

“For your sake?” asked Cab; and Lennie looked down again 
at her patch, and blushed more than ever. Vira tittered softly ; 
and they all began to assume a slightly less melancholy air. 

“ Berry and I were always good friends,” Cab went on, with the 
magnificent manner that is occasionally noticeable when a lad of 
nineteen alludes to a companion of five or six and twenty; “and 
we'll be better yet I hope. If you hev anything to send him, 
Lennie, you kin shove it into the bundle, and I won’t feel any 
extry weight. Perhaps you’d like to come with me yourself?” 

John Hart’s son had been Lennie’s lover for the last four years, 
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but neither she nor Louisa had ever found the necessary courage 
to inform Rant of the fact, and their marriage, accordingly, 
remained in abeyance. 

The patching and darning went on until it was time to prepare 
supper, and then Cab went about with a heavy heart, doing for 
the last time his wonted little services for Louisa and the girls— 
drawing water from the lake, chopping firewood, and digging 
sweet potatoes. To-morrow night they would miss him, and he 
would never be able to do these things for them any more, nor 
stand between them and the bugbear of their existence. He had, 
however, carefully considered the situation; and he knew that, if 
he could no longer protect them by his presence, he had other 
means of keeping a check on his father’s violence. 

He followed Rant out of the cottage after supper, and touched 
him with a curious authority in his detaining hand. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want you to understand, fair and 
straight, that I ain’t a-going far; and if you don’t treat them 
well here, it will be worse for yourself.” 

“Don’t dare threaten me, you skunk!” shouted Rant; but 
there was a weakness behind his bluster, for he had been consider- 
ing the wisdom of what he had done. 

“There ain’t no sort o’ use in calling names,” said Cab quietly ; 
“ it’s jest this-a-way ; you kin work your still without hindrance 
from me, so long as you behave right to them here; but the first 
time I hear of you gitting drunk and skearing them, or laying a 
finger on one of them without getting drunk, I’ll bust the whole 
concern without stopping to think. And I reckon you know I’m 
as good as my word.” 

Rant faced him in the white moonlight, and cursed him as 
even he had seldom cursed before. That was their leave-taking. 


CHapTer Y. 


: Het1o!” said John Hart, “what brings young Pollard around 
ere?” 

He was smoking on the verandah with Berry, waiting for his 
daughter Caroline to call them in to supper, when he caught 
sight of Cab tramping through the orange grove with his bundle 
over his shoulder. 

Berry became instantly alert. His first thought was that some 
evil had befallen Lennie; his second, that Rant was dead, and 
that Cab had thoughtfully made this journey to announce the 
good news. However, he did not compromise his dignity by 
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going forward to meet the new-comer. A Cracker never{does. 
If you are riding or driving, he says, “Git down;” if you are 
walking, he says, “Come right in;” but he never takes a step 
towards you. As a rule, he pretends to be unconscious of your 
presence until you speak to him. 

These things, of course, did not embarrass Cab, who was to the 
manner born, so he tramped on steadily, without raising his eyes, 
until he stood before the two Harts; and then, being intimate 
acquaintances, they all said “ Hello!” simultaneously. 

Cab joined them on the verandah, and talked of the weather, 
the orange trees, the cattle, and every other familiar subject that 
occurred to him, before approaching the matter of chief interest to 
himself. The Harts knew very well he had not walked all that 
way merely to talk about things of this sort, and they had 
observant eyes to see that he carried impedimenta; but the 
custom of beating about the bush was old and honoured, and they 
were far too polite to ask untimely questions. 

He was just beginning to think that he might at last proceed to 
business without any gross violation of the rules of good manners, 
when his intentions were frustrated by the appearance of 
Caroline. She was a tall, slim girl of seventeen, with big, serious 
eyes, gleaming white teeth, and the prettiest little hands and 
feet in the world. She had dark wavy hair, turned back as 
smoothly as it would go from a small, white forehead; and her 
simple cotton gown was as neat and spotless as if she been 
spending her time in a drawing-room instead of a kitchen. 

“Supper is ready,” she said. And then, “ Hev you forgotten 
me, Cab Pollard?” 

She might reasonably inquire, for he was staring, open-mouthed. 
She had been at school in Fort Ballantyne, and he had not seen 
her since she was a little girl in short petticoats, with a weakness 
for syrup. The transformation had taken away his breath. 

“ He thinks,” said Berry, “ that Paw has gone and got married, 
and that you’re his new wife.” 

John had been a widower for fifteen years, and he appeared to 
think that Berry had made an excellent joke. 

“Tl hey to make them known to each other,’ he went on. 
“Mr. Cab Pollard, this yer fashion’ble young lady is Miss Car’line 
Hart, my sister, though you mayn’t feel like believing it.” 

“Quit your fooling, Berry,” said Caroline, with a sudden 
dropping of her eyes, “and come in to supper. There’s a place 
set for Cab; I heard him talking.” 

It was not until after supper, when Berry was good-naturedly 
helping his sister to clear away and wash up, that Cab found a 
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fitting opportunity to lay his request before the elder Hart. He 
told him everything as nearly as he could without betraying the 
actual cause of his disagreement with Rant, and begged that he 
might be allowed to remain and work for him, 

“ Wal,” said old John, after a long pause for deliberation, “it 
wouldn’t recommend most men’s sons to say they had quor’l’d 
with their fathers; but I reckon it makes some difference to be a 
son of Rant Pollard’s. I wouldn’t think much of any man that 
could live easy with sech as him. I ain’t one to speak ill of 
parients to their children; but when the parients ain’t peaceable 
between themselves, the children must take one side or other. As 
long as it’s the right side, they ain’t to be blamed; and every 
one knows Rant.” 

“Tt’s on account o’ Maw I want to work here,” interjected Cab ; 
“so I could be sorter handy if he didn’t behave right to her.” 

“So you shall,” said John Hart. “I hev an old friendship for 
Louisy, and I’d do more than that to serve her. I been looking 
for a fit man, and if you’re satisfied with five dollars a week and 
your board, we’ll start in to-morrow morning. Berry’s strong 
and willing, but he has to do a sight o’ cow-hunting now that our 
stock is gitting big, and I’m too stiff in the j’ints to work the 
place alone while he’s away. He’s going off again next week, so 
you come jest in good time.” 

This was more than agreeable. Berry and Caroline were 
called, and informed of the arrangement; and a general sense of 
satisfaction prevailed. 

“ There’s an extry mouth to cook for, Car’line,” said old John ; 
“but my gal ain’t lazy ”—and he threw his arm round her in a 
caressing manner calculated to arouse Cab’s envy. 

“T’ma tol’ble good cook myself,” asserted Cab stoutly ; “and if 
I give Miss Car’line too much trouble, why, I kin undertake to help 
her.” 

He kept his word. When she came into the kitchen next 
morning, she found the fire lighting, the breakfast-table laid, and 
Cab about to begin operations with the frying-pan. 

She gave him a frank and friendly greeting, and remarked that 
his mother and sisters had trained him well. The next moment 
she regretted her words, seeing that they had brought a cloud 
over his face, and having a vivid recollection of feeling homesick 
herself when she first went to Fort Ballantyne. She did not, 
however, try to get out of the situation, but took a deeper plunge 
into it. 

“You must tell me all about them,” she said, “ when we have 
time for a chat on Sunday,” and Cab felt vastly comforted. 
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“TI know about Berry and Lennie,” she went on, with a wise 
little nod, “ and I think they are two fools not to run away, don’t 
you?” 

Cab laughed, and believed he did. It would, indeed, have 
been quite impossible for him to disagree with her. 

Their friendship progressed rapidly. Cab worked hard, and 
stole no time from his rightful employments to cultivate Caroline’s 
acquaintance ; but they had their Sundays, and on every other day, 
a quarter of an hour before breakfast, when they cooked together. 

These Sundays were blissful days. Old John slept most of the 
time; Berry went to Rimesville to see Lennie, and Cab had 
Caroline all to himself. Sometimes he took her out fishing in a 
crazy little boat that the Harts kept down on the creek. Some- 
times they went off to the woods, Cab carrying a gun, and 
Caroline an empty game-bag, to be transferred to her companion 
when full. Once or twice he drove her into Fort Ballantyne to 
church ; and on these grand occasions they were both arrayed in 
their best, and Cab wore a linen collar, and felt 1s uncomfortable 
as it was possible for him to feel in Caroline’s company. More 
frequently they spent a long lazy afternoon in rocking-chairs on 
the verandah, while Caroline told him about books she had read, 
and passed on to him by degrees all that she had ever learnt. 

And at last a Sunday came when it was his turn to teach, 
and hers to learn; and when she said after him the words of her 
lesson with a more hesitating diffidence than Cab had ever dis- 
played in the days of his darkest ignorance. Yet it was an easy 
lesson, and the words were few—the old and ever new words of 
the world-wide language, saying little and meaning much: “I 
love you.” 


Cuapter VI. 


Joun Hart always said there was nothing mean about Cab 
Pollard. 

It would have been easy for the lovers to keep their own 
counsel, and run no risk of opposition, but Cab took the straight- 
forward course of informing old John of his wishes and intentions 
without loss of time. He did so in considerable trepidation, for 
the Harts were comparatively rich people, and his aspirations to 
the daughter of the house might reasonably have been regarded 
as somewhat presumptuous; in which case, not only would his 
love affair be nipped in the bud, but the vantage-ground on which 
he stood, watching over the fortunes of his family, would be taken 
from under his feet. But John was a man of discernment and 
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singleness of mind; he liked Cab, and he had enough saved for 
Caroline to give them both a fair start. A man with money 
might possibly not make his girl so good a husband; and more- 
over, if Caroline had made up her mind, it would not be an easy 
matter to change it. They should not marry until Cab was 
twenty-one, and many arrangements, profitable to all parties con- 
cerned, might be entered into inithe intervening time. 

Berry was duly informed, and through him the tidings were 
conveyed to Mrs. Pollard and her daughters. Cab, however, in 
the overflowing of his happiness, was not satisfied with the 
congratulatory messages brought back to him by Lennie’s lover. 
He wanted to see his mother and sisters for himself, and hear 
what they had to say with his own ears. He would not take 
advantage of his new position in the household to ask for a holiday 
during the week, and his Sundays belonged to Caroline. But 
Thanksgiving Day was near at hand, and, from certain information 
given him by Berry, he had reason to believe that a visit might 
be made on that day without risk of interruption from Rant. 

“We kin go to Rimesville together,” said Berry, “and I'll 
promise to hang around until you’re done your jaw, before I come 
to take Lennie out with me.” “ 

“It’s a good opportunity to run away with her altogether,” 
suggested Caroline. ‘“ Why don’t you do it ?” 

Berry looked hard at her, and said nothing; but, like the oft- 
quoted parrot, he thought the more. 

“As for going together,” said Cab, following his own train of 
thought, “‘ we can’t do that unless you take the waggon, and your 
Pop will be wanting it to drive Car’line to Fort Ballantyne. Ill 
start afoot before daylight, and we'll git there about the same 
time.” 

“No need,” said old John, rising with an air of mystery, and 
beckoning to Cab to follow him. As they left the room they heard 
Caroline whispering eagerly to Berry. 

“T will go to the notary myself, and make him ride back with 
us; you can bring her right here, and be married the moment 
you arrive.” 

Cab was startled, but old John pretended to hear nothing. He 
was a peace-loving man, and a respectable householder; and 
however much he might wish to see his son married, he did not 
want to be an open accessory before the fact to an elopement. 
No one could tell how Rant Pollard would behave under the 
provocation, and although John was not timid, he was cautious, 

He led the way to the stables, and Cab followed, wondering. 
There were the two ponies, Berry’s cow-hunter, and the nag-of- 
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all-work, that pulled the waggon, or the plough, or bore old John 
on his back, as occasion required. There was also Judy, the 
evil-disposed and voracious mare mule that destroyed property to 
the full value of her services every year, with a persistent 
accuracy worthy of a better cause. But among them there was a 
stranger, a sturdy four-year-old bay mare, with a deep chest and 
the small head of a true Florida pony, with no mustang strain to 
spoil her temper. Her manifold perfections were not seen to 
advantage by the dull light of a stable lantern, but still Cab 
saw enough to throw him into ecstasies. She returned his shower 
of compliments by shoving her velvet nose repeatedly into his 
hand, and appeared to understand perfectly, with a feminine 
clearness of perception, that she was being as much admired as 
her heart could wish. 

“She’s yourn,” said old John shortly, “and she seems to know 
it already.” 

“Mine?” said Cab, “mine?” And then, as the beautiful 
truth dawned on him, he fell into a quicksand of attempted 
thanks, and the more he struggled the deeper he sank, until John 
at last pulled him out with a blessed interruption. 

“Twas jest this-a-way, you see,” he said: “I wanted you to 
understand that it wasn’t because I didn’t feel like a father to you 
that I was for delaying the time of your marriage. Car'line is 
only a child, or little more, and I never thought well of the way 
our gals here marry before they hev time to git sense. Besides, 
you're but a boy yourself, and in my judgment a man should at 
least come of age before he undertakes to bring up a fam’ly; ten 
years more added to that wouldn’t come amiss neither. Howsever, 
you're sorter old for your time of life, and I only bargain for 
twenty-one ; but, meanwhiles, I thought it would make you feel 
at home like to hev a pony of your own, and so I traded for this 
yer mare with Jake Williams. We traded a week back, but he 
only brought her over an hour ago, when you and Car'line were 
cooking supper, and you thought Berry and I were doing nothing 
oncommon out here.” 

Old John paused to chuckle, and Cab grasped his hand, and 
moved it up and down at regular intervals like the handle of a 
\ pump. 

“She hain’t been worked at all,” John went on. “Nothing 
but light riding, which accounts for her good condition and her 
coat. You don’t see no ticks raisin’ the hair on her, nor no 
euckleburrs stuck in her mane and tail, like most of the crowd 
around here. And heving got her in decent looks, I reckon you'll 
keep her so, for you hey more idea of currying a hoss than any 
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young fellow I know, ’xceptin’ Berry, and I taught him myself. 
Her name is Kate, and she hain’t got no vice about her.” 

“ Has Car’line seen her?” asked Cab. 

“No, but I reckon she and Berry are talkin’ secrets jest now,” 
answered John, with a significant nod of his head, “and there 
ain’t no need to hey the knowledge of them secrets forced on us 
at the present time; so we'll jest stay here for a spell and talk to 
Kate, and you kin show her off to Car’line in the morning.” 

“ Things ain’t so uneven after all,” said Cab, after Kate’s points 
had been examined and discussed. “If I had the worst father in 
Flor’da to start with, ’m gitting the best one to end with. I 
ain’t much of a talker, and I can’t put it like print, but I feel 
everlasting grateful, and don’t you forgit it.” 

“Why,” said John, “if I didn’t grudge to give you Car’line, 
tain’t likely I’d grudge to give you anything else I c’uld. I hev 
an old friendship for your mother, and you’ve bin a good son to 
her. Be good to my gal all your life, as I know you will, and 
you'll be doing more for old John Hart than he kin ever do for 
you. Wal, I’m going to bed now, if you’re going back to them 
two whisperers. I don’t feel cur’ous about their secrets, but it’s 
like enough they’ll be wanting to tell them to you. Good-night, 
Cab, and God bless you! You kin tell your mother I'll be proud 
to hev two of her children for my own.” 


Cuapter VII. 


Ar one o'clock on Thanksgiving Day Mr. Rimes gave a dinner to 
the settlers of Rimesville. This was a fine stroke of politic 
hospitality—applying plasters of pumpkin pie to the wounded 
consciences of those weaker brethren who disapproved of his 
system of mendacious “booming,” and bringing together on a 
common ground of “Thanksgiving turkey,” stewed beef, and 
mashed potatoes, many quarrelsome members of the community 
who agreed in nothing except in abusing him behind his back. 
The few English gentlemen and their wives, whom a hard fate 
had planted in the midst of these uncongenial surroundings, 
accepted Mr. Rimes’ invitation in a most ungrateful spirit of 
curiosity, hoping to extract some amusement from the novel 
entertainment, for there was so little to divert them in Rimesyille 
that they longed for something to take home and laugh at, at 
their leisure. They were, however, justly disappointed to a certain 
extent; for although their hearts were stout enough to allow 
them to laugh at a reference to it six months afterwards, yet, at 
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the actual time of the festival, the salient features of a Yankee 
social gathering were so oppressively in evidence, and such tragic 
proportions were reached by the portentous dulness of the guests, 
that the present effects were found to be by no means exhilarating. 

The Northerners, including Mr. Joseph Rimes himself, and the 
lower class of English setflers, disliked these observers as 
thoroughly as they hated a nigger, and felt themselves in a 
position to despise advantages of birth and breeding, inasmuch as 
these were unaccompanied by the more comprehensible advantage 
of money. Then the Yankees were seldom at peace among them- 
selves, and between them and settlers of different nationalities 
existed a perpetual jealousy on the score of work supplied by 
Rimes ; and, finally, they detested the native Southerners, and, 
even on this day of good-will, hesitated about sitting down to 
table-with Rant Pollard, who was the only Cracker invited. 
Consequently Mr. Rimes had his hands full in accommodating all 
parties. He carried his bald head and benevolent countenance 
from group to group, on missions of peace intent, and finally 
made a confidante of little Mrs. Clifford, the penniless wife of a 
penniless younger son, who had lately been misled in the direction 
of Rimesville. 

Mrs. Clifford’s dark eyes were very charming, and not without 
their fascination even for a bald-headed, benevolent Yankee, who 
belonged to a strict sect, and hated the English aristocracy on 
principle. But in searching their depths for sympathy, he acted 
with great weakness and want of wisdom, for this little lady was 
gifted with considerable penetration, and, having observed, and 
made up her mind on certain points, felt that she fairly owed Mr. 
Rimes certain grudges, to be paid as occasion offered without loss 
of dignity. She felt convinced that the wily speculator would 
have been ready to clean her boots had she been a rich man’s wife, 
and his air of easy patronage irritated her a little while it amused 
her much. She also resented the fact that, while several vulgar 
and ignorant New Englanders had been chosen to fill positions of 
trust in the township far above their abilities, her husband, from 
whom nothing was to be gained in the way of further investment, 
was passed over, neglected, and thrust into the background. 

Mr. Rimes, unfortunately not being aware of the workings of 
her mind, bent over her confidentially, and whispered his diffi- 
culties about Rant Pollard. 

“These people object!” said Mrs. Clifford with unmistakable 
emphasis, and in a tone distinctly audible to the small group of 
Englishmen from which she had just been detached. “ How 
utterly absurd! Surely no one came here without being prepared 
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for a mixture. We all understood you intended to invite the 
entire settlement, and I suppose any one who feared contamination 
was at liberty to stay away.” 

“That is so—that is so,” said Mr. Rimes, rubbing his hands 
nervously. “But I can’t force them to sit at the same table, if 
they don’t wish it.” 

“Too bad!” said Mrs. Clifford, with much apparent interest. 
“ How would they like it if we ”—giving a comprehensive glance at 
the little group—“ showed our distaste to sitting with them? And 
yet we are separated by a wider social gulf than can possibly exist 
between them and the Crackers. It is too absurd! I think, you 
know, that these Crackers are such an interesting people, and 
there is so much natural refinement about them. When one 
reflects how totally uneducated most of them are, and then com- 
pares their native grace of manner with the crass vulgavity of 
these low-class Northerners, who still have enjoyed some of the 
advantages of education, one cannot help feeling the presence of 
great possibilities in their uncultivated natures. I need not ask 
if you agree with me, being yourself a Southerner.” 

She knew perfectly well that he was not, but she had been a 
sufficiently short time in Rimesville to justify the mistake, and 
she had been given a tempting opportunity to pay off all scores. 

Mr. Rimes grew red to the top of his bald crown, and his voice 
trembled with a variety of suppressed emotions, as he declared 
himself a native of Connecticut; but, if he had any comforting 
expectation of seeing Mrs. Clifford overwhelmed with confusion, he 
was doomed to disappointment. 

“What an unfortunate blunder!” she murmured, with the 
sweetest and most innocent of smiles. “It was natural to suppose 
you a Southerner, as you have so much property here; but pray 
accept my apologies—and, to make a practical amend, I will get 
you out of your difficulty. Put the objectionable man at one of 
the smaller tables, with a bill on his neck, for I am not sure that 
I know his appearance ; and the other seats at that table shall be 
filled by my friends and myself. Will that do?” 

The offer was too good to be refused, and Mr. Rimes went 
away, with thanks on his lips and rage in his heart.: So it hap- 
pened that Rant Pollard found himself placed in a proud and 
prominent position, and began to regret that he had left his 
family at home, instead of bringing them here to observe his glory 
and grandeur. The Englishmen talked to him about sport, and 
seemed to find the conversation highly interesting ; and Rant was 
on his very best behaviour, which was by no means what one 
would naturally expect it to be after having observed him when 
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in tke bosom of his family. On the whole, he enjoyed himself 
immensely, and when the dinner was over he remained lounging 
in the office of the hotel, while Mr. Rimes and the greater 
number of his guests entertained themselves singing Sankey’s 
hymns in the reception-room. 

In the meantime important events were taking place elsewhere, 
as a result of which Berry’s cow-hunter carried a double burden 
when he and Cab started on their return journey. 

Caroline had been driven to Fort Ballantyne by her father, to 
buy a hat. She had forgotten the hat, but she had brought back 
a notary who had been persuaded to forego the coming jollifica- 
tions of the evening, and to accept his share of a wedding supper 
at John Hart’s in their stead. An hour after this indispensable 
person had been carried home in triumph by Caroline, the pair 
who required his services arrived on the cow-hunter, guarded in 
the rear by Cab and Kate ; and without loss of time the ceremony 
was performed which put it for ever out of Rant Pollard’s power 
to reclaim his runaway daughter. 

“T wish twas you and I, Car’line,” whispered Cab. ‘Seems 
kinder wasteful not to make one job of it, with the notary on the 
spot.” 

Bat Caroline turned a deaf ear to him, and bestowed all her 
attention on the embracing of her new sister, from whose pretty 
pale face the scared look was passing already, as she stood with 
her hand clasped in her husband’s, feeling, for the first time in her 
life, safe and free. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Rant had carried on his unlawful business with secrecy and 
success during the summer ; and, even when hunting recommenced, 
he still resorted at intervals to the work in the dark bayhead as a 
pleasant variety of occupation. 

After much careful thought he had taken to himself a partner, 
selecting Bill Baker, a notoriously idle and discontented Cracker, 
whose past history was not of a kind to bear very close inspection. 
Rant knew something of that history—a few trifling particulars 
with regard to the disappearance of harrydicks (i.e, yearling 
calves that have not been marked and branded) belonging to some 
large cattle-owners in the county; and although the law of the 
courts did not extend its protection to these animals, yet the 
cattle-men, who were a law unto themselves, were likely to mete 
out strict justice to the depredator were he once discovered. Bill 
Baker was fully aware that Rant had only to drop a hint in 
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certain quarters—proofs would be quite unnecessary—and his 
unambitious career would stand a fair chance of being brought to 
a sudden termination, and, being by no means sure of what Rant 
might or might not do under provocation, Bill always showed a 
marked solicitude to oblige him in every way in his power. Rant 
being fully alive both to his complacency and to the reason of it, 
wisely concluded that he could not choose a safer partner than 
one who would be bound to good faith by his own interest on all 
sides, and accordingly Bill Baker was honoured with his confi- 
dence. 

They worked together very comfortably at first, but after a 
short time it seemed to Rant that he had been acting with repre- 
hensible weakness in not taking more advantage of his excellent 
opportunities, and he decided for the future to bestow on Bill 
only so much of the profits as should be considered good for him 
by his superior in the firm. For some months Bill allowed him- 
self to be cheated with impunity. He even made a show of 
extreme satisfaction regarding his share of the spoils, obsequiously 
smoothing for Rant the path of peculation. But at these times 
he was sober, and able to make the necessary calculations relative 
to expediency. On Thanksgiving Day he was not sober. 

He, in common with the more respectable Southerners living 
in Rimesville, felt grievously slighted by not having been invited 
to the great dinner ; and jealousy was added to indignation by the 
exception made in Rant’s favour. 

Wounded in spirit, Bill poured forth consolation for himself 
from a certain stone jar which was filled periodically at the still; 
and, towards evening, finding the jar empty, he thought of going 
to the bayhead for the first time without having made an appoint- 
ment to meet Rant there. 

At the entrance he encountered Rant himself, and offered the 
emptiness of his jar as an explanation of his presence. 

Now, if Rant had come straight from the hotel he would have 
been in an excellent humour, but he had been at home since his 
social triumph, and, missing Lennie, had been unable to extract 
any satisfactory information as to her whereabouts from the 
others. This had brought him back to his usual condition of 
ill-temper, and he felt no toleration for Bill’s errand, which was in 
reality the same as his own. 

“If the whisky is to be drunk as fast as ’tis made, we ain’t in 
the way to git rich,” he growled; and then, feeling the desirable- 
ness of consistency, he added, ‘I’m going to work some in there 
to-night, and you’ve got to help me. There’s a live load of jars 
ready to be filled and packed away.” 
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“Tf you wanted to work, why didn’t you let me know?” asked 
Bill, reasonably enough. 

“T could hev done without you, but now, as you’re here, you’ve 
got to come along.” 

“Who's refusing?” said Baker. “ You needn’t tell me what 
I’ve got to do when I’m doing it. I suppose Mr. Rimes and 
your friends at the hotel hev bin giving you orders for the 
liquor ? ” 

The last remark was accompanied by a chuckle and a leer of 
such unequivocal intent, that Rant was for a moment lost in 
amazement. The worm had turned; but then the worm was 
drunk, and Rant had still sufficient forbearance to have over- 
looked this indiscretion, if it had not been promptly followed up 
by a worse one. 

“T reckon you owe me a goodish pile o’ dollars by now, Rant 
Pollard,” he went on, with the courage born of whisky. “It wur 
mighty friendly of you to take care of it for me, thinkin’ I might 
spend it onprofitably ; but I guess I hev more sense now than 
when we started, and you may trust me with the charge of my 
own share, and no fear of extravagance.” 

They were still standing at the entrance to the bayhead where 
they had met, Bill having stopped at the first words with a 
drunken assumption of defiance. But his ill-timed demand was 
the final straw that broke the back of Rant’s patience, and Baker 
presently found himself seized, and dragged violently through the 
undergrowth. 

He cried aloud with all the strength of his powerful lungs, but 
it was his last imprudence. Rant’s knife was out in a flash of 
frantic passion, and in another minute that strong voice of terror 
was silenced for ever, and Bill Baker had gone to his own place— 
wherever that might be. 

Rant dragged the body on, and threw it under the little rough 
shed that had been built to shelter the simple apparatus of the 
still. He did not think of hiding it. When his fury had sub- 
sided there was room in his mind for nothing but the one question 
of escape, and that was reduced to a bald idea of time and dis- 
tance. He had not even sufficient cunning or precaution to 
obliterate his track as he crept back through the bayhead to the 
open woods. He had done so a hundred times to preserve the 
secret of the still, but it did not occur to him to do it now to save 
himself. His mind slept; only brute force and instinct were 
awake. 

Brushing aside the last branch, he reached open ground with a 
low-spoken oath expressive of relief, and found himsclf—face to 
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face with a man on horseback. His first impulse was to stab first 
the horse and then the man, but, by a sudden shy, the startled 
animal put this second murder out of his power, and he turned to 
walk rapidly away. The rider, however, had recognised him, and 
followed him quickly, calling his name in a loud, hoarse whisper, 
meant to indicate caution. 

“What’s the hurry, old man?” he asked, pulling up beside 
him. “Can’t you see who I am ?” 

Rant looked up and saw that it was Abe Thompson, a Cracker 
from the flatwoods, who was one of his most regular customers. 

“What do you want?” he said. “I’m in a blamed hurry, and 
ean’t stop here jawing.” 

“Why, the usual thing,” answered Thompson, producing a flask 
from his saddle-bags. “I went to your house, and found you 
weren’t there, so I rode along hereaway, thinking I might meet 
you. It’s ’most dark now, and I hey a five mile ride to git 
home.” 

“Git, and be d d!” answered Rant concisely, and strode 
on without once looking back at his disappointed customer. 

But Thompson was not to be put off so easily. He wanted his 
whisky, and he did not mean to go away without it, unless he 
found it impossible to help himself. Accordingly he dismounted, 
tied his horse to a tree, and began to reconnoitre. 

The spot where Rant had emerged from the bayhead was easily 
discovered, and, to a woodsman, the track beyond was now as 
plain as a road. It was not long past sunset, and there was yet 
light enough for him to make his way easily to the still. He 
looked round here more uncertainly in the dense shade. There 
was the little shed, and under it the great iron pot; the water- 
trough, hollowed out of a fallen tree; the pipe, and the receiving- 
vessel ; an old lantern; and a dozen large, empty jars, that were 
to have been filled and sent off that night. But there was some- 
thing more: an inert heap that had been a living and moving 
man only fifteen minutes earlier; a ghastly face with open, 
staring eyes, and, all around, a stain darker than the darkness of 
the thick bays. 

Abe Thompson would have faced any two men alive, but this 
one, dead, was too much for him. He dropped his flask among 
the empty jars and fled incontinently. 
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Cuarter IX. 


A rortnicHT had passed since the eventful evening on which Abe 
Thompson had aroused the settlement of Rimesville, and headed 
the pursuit of Bill Baker’s murderer. Rant had been taken, after 
a couple of hours’ search through the woods, and was now await- 
ing his trial in the gaol of the county town, Utopia. 

Abe had been summoned to appear as a witness, and, as every- 
one interested knew that the case depended entirely on his 
testimony, he naturally excited a good deal of attention among 
his friends and neighbours. His company, indeed, was in so much 
request that he found himself obliged to take a holiday in order 
that he might be at home to callers. 

This was no extraordinary hardship, for he liked holidays, and 
he liked callers, and was in the habit of indulging his likings 
somewhat frequently; but it added to the zest of the thing to 
imagine that he was doing something virtuous and self-sacrificing, 
and he had little difficulty in persuading himself that he was 
giving up his time to the entertainment of the curious from the 
most unselfish motives. 

He had been alone for a few brief minutes when he perceived 
the approach of an unexpected visitor in the person of Cab 
Pollard. This was not so pleasant. It was one thing to gain a 
well-earned celebrity by bringing a murderer to justice, but it was 
another to be interviewed by one of the murderer’s nearest 
relatives. Recollecting, however, that Rant had never been a 
very popular person in his own house, he took heart of grace, and 
received Cab with at least an assumption of ease and cordiality. 

The preliminary conversation turned on Kate; and, as Cab 
responded to the praises lavished on her by Thompson, there was 
a certain wistfulness in his manner, as though he were speaking 
of a lost treasure. 

“How would you like to hev her for your own?” he asked 
suddenly ; and, watching Abe’s face for his answer, he saw thereon 
an expression of great relief. 

“He has only come on a horse-trade, after all,” thought Abe. 
“T reckon he’s so much obliged to me for lagging his cussed Pop 
that he’ll give me a right smart bargain.” 

“ Wal,” asked Cab, with a woe-begone smile, “are you studying 
it out? It should not take long to know if you'd like to own her.” 

“ Any man would like to own her; she’s a plumb good one,” 
answered Abe with conviction. “I was only studying the trade, 
and I don’t rightly know what to offer for her.” 
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“Tl tell you,” said Cab. “There’s only one price. It wur 
the best friend I hev that gave me this yer mare; I’m kinder 
fond of her, as if she was a human; and I ain’t goin’ to make no 
or’nary trade with her. I’m told ’tis your witness that will hang 
my father. Wal, you jest stay at home, and don’t witness, and 
I'll give her to you as she stands, saddle and bridle thrown in.” 

It was an astounding offer, and Abe Thompson was completely 
overcome by his sense of loss in not being able to accept it. He 
said as much, with tears in his voice, if not in his eyes; and, 
indeed, there could be no doubt of his sincerity. If it had rested 
with him alone, he would have let a dozen murderers go free to 
possess such a mare as the beautiful Kate ; but however lax the 
law might be in that happy region, he could not exactly see his 
way to taking it into his own hands on the present occasion. It 
was very sad; but he was not a bad-hearted fellow, and, after he 
had pitied himself for a while, he began to think of Cab. 

“Didn’t John Hart nor anyone tell you that sech a thing 
couldn’t be done?” he asked dismally. 

“ Nobody knew what I was coming about,” said Cab. “If I'd 
asked I suppose I’d hev bin told; but I didn’t. I don’t know 
anything about the courts myself, but it seems sorter hard that 
any man who ain’t a pris’‘ner must come when he’s called, even if 
he hain’t got a mind to; and I can’t see how it’s in the power 0’ 
law to make a man speak if he’s set on holding his tongue.” 

“Sartain, the law c’uldn’t pull the words out of me,” explained 
Abe graciously ; “ but it c’uld fine me mighty heavy if I didn’t 
show up and speak ’em of my own free will. And what good 
would the mare be to me if I had to go to the calaboose in the 
end?” 

“Then there ain’t no way out of it?” asked Cab. 

“Tm afeard there ain’t. But don’t you fret; they won’t hang 
your Pop. They never do down here, except by Judge Lynch. 
The Penitentiary for life is as much as he'll git.” 

“Ts that so?” said Cab. “Then it ain’t so bad as I thought. 
It was the idea of his being hanged that I didn’t like.” 

“You'd hev given your fine mare to save him,” said Abe 
reflectively ; “and yet folks say he was a right bad father to you 
from the time you were born. And he turned you out, didn’t 
he?” 

“There's no denying he’s a tough one,” answered Cab; “ but 
he is my father, for all that; and ’twould hev bin sorter vexatious 
to Maw to think of him being hanged. I don’t so much begreech 
him to be shet up.” 

“He deserves it, sure,” said Abe. 
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“T wasn’t thinking altogether of what he deserved,” said Cab ; 
“for if a man has a natural bad disposition, I reckon he’s bound to 
do some killing in the course of his life; but it will be more 
comfortable for Maw and the rest to hev him living in the 
Penitentiary stead of at home.” 

Cab went back to John Hart’s with a load lifted from his mind. 
He had not spoken to anyone of the intended sacrifice—not even 
to Caroline. He had felt that silence was necessary to his courage 
in the matter, But now that the sacrifice had been refused, and 
he had been assured not only that Rant would not be hanged, but 
that he would be safely shut up out of the way for the rest of his 
life—blessed prospect of peace for Louisa and the rest !—his 
thankfulness was great and intense. 

The fact of his having performed a generous action did not 
count as an item in his satisfaction. He was hardly aware of 
having done so; and it was with the course of events and not 
with himself that he was satisfied. It seemed to him only right 
and natural that he should try by every-means in his power to 
save his father’s life, just as it was natural for him to feel glad 
beyond the telling of words that he had not been obliged to part 
with his beloved Kate in the interests of filial duty. He would 
need the comforting presence of his dumb friend before long, for 
a harder parting lay before him, and one from which there could 
be no escape. He had already told John Hart that it would be 
necessary for him to go home if his father did not “ git off”; and 
now that he had been made to realise the impossibility of such a 
contingency, he also realised that there was but a short time left 
for him and Caroline to be together. 

That evening he had another private interview with old John, 
and told him of his expedition and its results. 

“Tf Abe Thompson is right,” said he, “there ain’t nothing to 
wait for. I'd best go to Maw at once.” 

But old John shook his head. 

“There’s no knowing what may happen,” he said, with a 
gravity that had in it a touch of hopefulness. “They don’t do 
much hanging hereaway, that’s sure; but if this yer jedge was to 
git acquainted with your father’s character, he might see as how 
the rope would be safer than the Penitentiary. Times, the real 
desp’rate ones break out o’ that.” 

“Do you mean that you would like—that you think it would 
be better for him to be hanged ?” asked Cab, staring blankly. 

“ Wal, as to likin’, or thinking better, I wouldn’t go so fur as 


to say that; but there’s no denying ’twould fix things up sorter 
convenient.” 
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“Do how?” 

“Jest this-a-way. If he’s only in the Penitentiary we hev to 
take him into our calkilations every time, and we may look to 
see him back any day; but if he wur under ground, why, we 
e’uld start our plans kinder independent.” 

“What c’uld we do different to what we hev to do now?” 
inquired Cab, curious, but not at all horrified. : 

“TI c’uld marry Louisy,” answered old John, simply. “Then 
she and the young ones would live here with me, and you c’uld 
stay on until it was time for you to marry Car’line; and Berry 
and Lennie c’uld live at the place in Rimesville, so there’d be no 
land wasted. I reckon you'd best not quit in sech a hurry. 
Wait and see what the jedge says; and then, if it’s only the 
Penitentiary, why I’ve nothing to say ag’in your doing your duty 
by Louisy. If Rant Pollard is hanged, ll do mine, and there 
needn’t be more quitting than what’s easy and comfortable.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Cas and Berry went together to Utopia at the time of the assizes. 
It was a long ride, and, from Berry’s point of view, there was not 
much to be gained by it; but Cab had made up his mind to know 
the result of the trial as soon as it was to be known, and also to 
visit his father before his removal to either the gallows or the 
Penitentiary ; and, having once come to a determination on these 
matters, no one could have dissuaded him from carrying out his 
intentions, except, perhaps, Caroline, and she did not try. 

The result was as Abe Thompson had prophesied. Rant was 
not condemned io be hanged, for no better reason than that the 
presiding judge had a prejudice against the custom. He was 
mildly sentenced to the Penitentiary for life, to the evident 
dissatisfaction of the friends of Bill Baker, who were gathered in 
force to watch the course of justice, and gave vent to undisguised 
expressions of disgust at this over-merciful decision. 

Cab had no difficulty in getting permission to visit the gaol 
that evening; and, as Berry did not appear anxious to accompany 
him, he went alone. 

Rant greeted him with a silent stare, waiting sullenly for him 
to begin the conversation if he wished to hold one. This was 
slightly embarrassing, but Cab generously considered that a man 
who had just received his sentence for murder could not be 
expected to display a cheerful loquacity, and he began, with a 
praiseworthy effort to show the bright side of the case. 
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“T jest looked in to say I’m mighty glad you ain't going to be 
hanged, father,” he said, holding out his hand with a diffidence 
that was natural, considering he had never shaken hands with his 
father in his life. 

Rant ignored the proffered salute, and growled forth a curse in 
the familiar manner ; but as Cab opened his lips to speak again, 
the prisoner’s feelings became too much for him, and he burst 
forth with bitter indignation and much interspersed profanity. 

“What do you come here for, talking about being glad of 
things to a man that’s sentenced to the worst that the law kin 
give? I ain’t a durned coward, skeared of being hanged, but I 
hain’t got no ambition to spend my life shet up between four 
walls, I tell you. And I ain’t going to do it neither. They're 
mightily mistaken if they think they kin keep me in there. I'll 
be off and away the first chance I hev, and don’t you forgit it.” 

“‘Then,” said Cab, “ hevin’ that chance, ain’t it better to be 
shet up than hanged ?” 

“No,” said Rant, with a fixed determination to make the worst 
of it, “and it was jest out of spite that the jedge wouldn’t hang 
me. He knew I'd sooner hev it.” 

Cab smiled. This was such a new way of regarding the 
matter. 

“What are you grinning at, you —— skunk?” yelled Rant. 
“Glad, are you, that I got the worst of the two? Following your 
own father into the calaboose to laugh at his misfortunes!” 

“And whose fault are they?” ruthlessly interrupted poor Cab, 
who was doing his very utmost to disclaim coherently all such 
hard-hearted intentions. 

“Wa’n’t it your undutiful conduc’ that brought about the 
whole cussed job? If you had bin my pardner in that still, as you 
oughter hey bin, I c’uldn’t hev stuck Bill Baker, for he wouldn’t 
hey bin thar to be stuck. That’s plain.” 

“T reckon you'd hev stuck me instead,” said Cab very quietly, 
“so you wouldn’t hev bin anyways better off in the end. But, 
indeed, father, I didn’t mean nothing disrespec’ful; and I didn’t 
laugh. I was only sorter tickled, because most men would sooner 
not be hanged; that’s all.” 

“Wal, I ain’t most men; and I don’t want you nor your 
grinning in here. It’s hard lines if a man can’t git shet of folks 
even in the calaboose. What in thunder brought you here 
anyhow?” 

“T only looked in, kinder friendly, to let you know that 


your own folks were thinking about you, and sorry for your 
trouble.” 
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“ And the first thing you say to me is that you’re glad! But 
that was the truth coming out—dorgorn the lot of you!” 

“TI only said I was glad you weren’t going to be hanged,” 
maintained Cab stoutly. “That ain’t saying I’m glad for all 
what happened. Wal, I didn’t reckon you’d keer much about 
seeing me; but I jest thote you mightn’t feel so bad if you knew 
they were all thinking kindly of you at home, and hoping for the 
best.” 

“Hoping I’d be hanged, were they?” sneered Rant with 
malignant perversity. 

“No,” said Cab. “TI didn’t say that nor mean it.” 

“ You said ‘the best,’ and hanging would hev bin the best,” 
persisted Rant. 

Cab sighed. Possibly he was beginning to agree with him. 

“Why don’t you quit, now that you've done what you came 
for?” his father went on. “And you needn’t come again. I 
hain’t got no particular use for your visits. But I ain’t goin’ to 
forgit who it was that put me in this yer fix; and I'll make 
things even with you some day, when I find time to git out.” 

“ Wal,” said Cab, with unabated good-humour, “if you don’t do 
any more harm to me than I done to you, I ain’t skeared of seeing 
you. Won’t you shake hands friendly, and say good-bye ?” 

“No,” said Rant. “TI ain’t friendly, and I don’t want to be.” 

“ Won’t you send any message to Maw?” 

“No. Unless you like to tell her what I’m telling you now, 
that the day I stand free, with any dasted sort of a weapon in my 
hand, will be your last day on ’arth. Now quit; and until then 
don’t let me see your face again.” 

“God forgive you!” said Cab; and so their last words were 
exchanged. 

Berry was waiting outside with the horses. He and Cab would 
have to ride all night, and they had arranged to leave Utopia 
with as little delay as possible. They mounted in silence, which 
continued until they had left the town far behind; then Berry 
asked significantly— 

“Same as ever?” 

“ Jest the same,” answered Cab. “TI didn’t oughter hey gone 
thar. He’s promised to kill me if he ever gits out, and I reckon 
he'll do it ; but don’t tell Car’line.” 
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Cuapter XI, 


Time went on, and brought in its course the eve of Cab’s twenty- 
first birthday, which was also the eve of his wedding-day. It was 
a great occasion, and one on which the walls of John Hart’s 
house should have changed from a wooden to an elastic nature, 
for within them were collected Pollards and Harts innumerable to 
assist at the grand solemnity, Louisa’s homestead being deserted 
for the time, and old John made happy by her presence and that 
of her many children. 

They were gathered round the supper-table, Louisa sitting 
beside her host; Lennie by her husband, holding in her arms an 
interesting little piece of helplessness that seemed to require 
infinite attention both from herself and Berry; Vira and a certain 
young cousin of the Harts’ in the midst of the younger children; 
and Cab and Caroline side by side, radiantly blissful. 

“This time to-morrow evening,” whispered Cab, “we'll be 
riding home together, Car’line. And you'll belong to me out and 
out, for ever and ever.” 

“Tf you hold my hand under the table like that,” Caroline said, 
“T can’t drink my coffee, and they'll all know what you're doing.” 

“Take up your cup with the other hand,” suggested Cab, 
firmly retaining his hold. 

“T can’t,” said Caroline, “it’s at the wrong side. You let go.” 
But she looked at him so lovingly that he knew very well she 
liked it just as much as he did. 

The others were talking volubly, without need of help from 
them, and they went on whispering. 

“T had an ugly dream last night,” she said. “I dreamt that 
your father came to the wedding, and we were all frightened to 
death, and fell down around the table; and he sat there and 
stared, until all the cakes and things shrivelled up under his eyes; 
and then we looked again, and saw that it was only his skeleton, 
with a long rope dangling from the neck. Wasn’t it ugly, 
Cab?” 

“ Mighty ugly. But what business should he hey with a rope, 
when he wasn’t hanged ?” 

“T don’t know, only that’s the way I dreamt it. I hope he 
won't come, Cab. I—oh, God!” 

They were opposite a small window, and she had raised her eyes 
to it while speaking, and seen—a face, and the barrel of a revolver. 
The face was glaring at Cab, and the revolver was pointed at him. 

With the bound of a panther she threw herself on him, and 
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dashed him to the ground, the crash of their fall and the report 
of the revolver sounding simultaneously. 

Berry and his cousin rushed from the house, sending a furious 
yell of recognition after a retreating figure; and from the woods 
around the yell was echoed, and other figures sprang out into the 
moonlight, and closed round the fugitive assassin. 

Rant Pollard had fired his last shot, and the bullet had passed 
through the slight pine wall, directly behind the spot where Cab’s 
head had bent over Caroline as they sat at table. 

Neither Berry nor his cousin came back that night; but John 
Hart received a mysterious communication to the effect that they 
were safe, and that the wedding might go on, as nothing more 
was to be feared from Rant. 


It was a party sobered out of all semblance of festivity that 
gathered round the young couple to bid them God speed as they 
set out for their new home the next evening. Everyone there, to 
the youngest, was weighed upon by a sense of the tragedy that 
might have been. Cab had been restored to them from the very 
arms of death; and Caroline, who had risked her life for his, not 
less so. It was a day for thought and thankfulness rather than 
mirth. They had lived through something that should be 
remembered to the end of life, and there was no time now for 
laughter, just because there might Lave been so much to spare for 
tears, 

The little place that old John had bow 3ht for Cab and Caroline 
was not more than three miles from his own farm, but farther 
from the direct road between Rimesville and Fort Ballantyne. A 
fairly good waggon track had been made already from Caroline’s 
old home to her new one, but to-night Cab turned Kate’s head 
away from this. 

“Tl take you by a road I blazed myself,” said Cab. “There’s 
never bin a waggon on it yet, but it’s safe and clear, and Kate 
goes like a lamb in harness now.” 

“Ts it shorter than the other way ?” Caroline asked. 

“Not much; but there ain’t so many palmetto roots, and it’s 
new. Everything is new to-day, Car’line.” 

“What ails Kate, Cab? She sees something in there in the 
wood. Willshe run? Everything scares me since last night.” 

“There is something. I can’t clearly make out what, it’s 
getting so dark among the trees. Will you hold her if I git down 
and look around?” 

“No, no! ‘Tie her to a tree, and let me go with you. I won’t 
leave you, Cab; and I won't be left. Let us go together.” 
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“ All right,” said Cab; and they went—but only a very little 
way before they found what it was that had startled Kate. 

A tall live oak stood among the pines, a few yards away from 
Cab’s blazed road; and from a branch that was almost horizontal 
hung a dead body, shrouded very partially by the grey masses of 
Spanish moss that also hung there. 

Caroline did not cry out nor faint—she had listened to talk 
about lynching too often not to understand it all at a glance. 
She only held Cab’s hand more tightly; and they went together 
closer to the tree, and looked up into the dead man’s face. They 
stood there in silence for a few minutes; then Cab put his arm 
round his wife, and turned her gently away. 

“Tt is too late to do anything to-night,” he said. “ Let us go 
home. I will come back and bury my father—to-morrow.” 
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Sixty Years of Undiminished Success! 





For more than 60 Years 


Laawproucn’s EFFERVESCING 
Pyretic Saniwe 


HAS PROVED ITSELF 


‘THE MOTHER'S FRIEND’ and ‘HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN,’ 


Correcting Acidity of the Stomach and all Intestinal Irregularities, 





SUITABLE FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 








OVER TEN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS. 


Every Chemist in the eivilised world Keeps itin Stock. 





REAL GERMAN Ho.tow Groun. 


NEVER REQUIRE GRINDING. 


Black Handle 5s.6da. | A Pair, Ivo 
* 7s. 6d. in Russia 
opp’s — oe ee 
Duplex Strop 7s. 6d, | = 


FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. 


‘Handles 
in leath 
21s, 


er 


Strop Paste 6d. 


olesale, OSBORNE, GARRETT &Co., London. W. 








“The Health and Vigour of an indi- 
vidual depends upon the quantity and 
quality of the Blood. When the tissues 
have been at work there are thrown into 
the blood waste products, and if these be 
not eliminated but (through any cause) 
detained in the blood they influence nu- 
trition and function and finally produce 
Organic disease.” — The Humanitarian, 
In cases of Scrofula, Scurvy, Eczema, 
Bad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pim- 
ples and Sores of all kinds, the effects 
of Clarke’s Blood Mixture are marvellous. 
Thousands of wonderful cures have been 

fected by it. Clarke’s Blood Mixture is 
sold everywhere. at 2s. 9d. per bottle. 
Beware of w imitations or sub- 














FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in 3 sizes at 108. Gd., 
16s. Gd., and 25s. each. 
HOW MR. HALL CAINE WROTE THE MANXMAN.,” 
“ Yes, if the fact is of any consequence, you 
are very welcome to say that I wrote ‘Tus 
Marxman’ with the Swan Fountain Pen. It 
has become quite indispensable tome. 1 can 
use it with ease and certainty anywhere and at 
any time, even in the dark, in bed, and on 
horseback, HALL CAINE.” 
We fi iteel nd handwriting 
to select a suitahle. pen. "Som lete illustrated 
Catalogue sent post free on application, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E.0., or 95a, Regent St., London, W. 
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Reduced Facsimile without Point Protester, 
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>. 
Instantly Stops Infection. 
IZAL is the Safest and Surest Protector against Fevers, Smal 
Diplitweria, and other Infectious Diseases. Sinks, ©. Drains, . 
: f flushed at trifling orst, a 2s: 6d. a ae 
Disinfectant. IZAL posses-es far greater ig power 
carbolic acid ; sizes more readily with water and fe entirely fees from Tian 
j Sold in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4¢. 6d., and im Gallon Tins, 10s. A sample 
/ bottle or tin sent carriaz e raid fn tho Unihed Kisgem for posta onder. 
IZAL TOILET SOAP.—0O/ Chemists, Grocers per boa, 
— 8 bmw 4 skin, and retieves Eczema. BEAL "MEDICAL. SOAP. —_ 
a powerful agent in the treatment AZAL 
EMBROC ATION. .—For Sprains and Bre es yet antiseptic, a 


quickly relieves any unusual muscular strain. Derdomuth cnt tn tite tetles fr 





veterinary use, 2s. 


Disinfectant Sole Manufacturers-NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO., Ltd., 
Thorncliffe, Sheffield; 19, Great George Street, 8.W.; 

(NON-POISONOUS). Tnorneliffe House, 331, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
TO THE WANTS 


sit ay g's 
eal 00 Oo 


HIGHLY CHIEDREN., 
‘NUTRITIOUS; INVALIDS & 
jancet~ THE AGED. 





LAZENBY’S = LAZENBY’S PICKLES 


TT PAVE a asp LAZENBY'S SOUPS 
SPU efay LAZENBy’s SOUP SQUARES 


ae. LAZENBY’S TABLE JELLIES 


scans me weit town tas. LAZENBY’S POTTED MEATS 
Chyalek Lazenby 1 AZENBY'S BAKING POWDER 








NORTH’S 
TYPE-WRITER 


aah - of Honour 
* fittghest Award) at “ates 
VISIBLE WRITING. UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 


BRIEF CARRIAGE. PERFECT ALIGNMENT. 
And many other Special Features. 


bei Write for particulars to— 
NORTH'S TYPE “WHITER MANUFACTURING CO., 


53, Queen Victoria_St, London, E.C. 























LORDO‘ : PhINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CRORE, 











